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By now we can look at the film balance of 1957 from a one 
month perspective. 

In the first place, there has been a comparatively good 
array of imported films: 

From France came the most impressive list, with Bresson's 
A MAN ESCAPED, Clement's GERVAISE, Lamorisse’s THE RED 
BALLOON, Cayatte's WE ARE ALL MURDERERS—each a 
well-made and impressive cinematic work. 

Denmark has sent us one of the few unquestionable screen 
masterpieces, Carl Th. Dreyer's ORDET—a fable of morality 
from the author of JOAN OF ARC and DAY OF WRATH. 

From Italy came De Sica's GOLD OF NAPLES and Fellini's 
CABIRIA (it has also been the year of Fellini's two trips to this 
country—for the Academy Award in the spring and for the 
opening of CABIRIA later in autumn). 

Sweden has closed the year with one of the best comedies 
we have seen in years—Bergman's SMILES OF A SUMMER 
NIGHT. 

From Mexico we have seen TORERO! and RAICES, a film 
of great realism. 

THE FORTY-FIRST was the only important film from Russia, 
a beautifully filmed love story that broke the rules of Stalinist 
film plotting. 

Kautner's THE LAST BRIDGE, a stylized anti-war film, was 
a joint production of West Germany-Yugoslavia. 


In the experimental category, undoubtedly, the most impor- 
tant contributions have been Hans Richter's feature film poem, 
8 BY 8, and Vesely's NICHT MEHR FLIEHEN. Others: Maya 
Deren's THE VERY EYE OF NIGHT, Shirley Clarke's A MO- 
MENT IN LOVE, Willard Maas’ and Ben Moore's NARCISSUS, 
McLaren's BLINKITY BLANK. 


The documentary film, at its lowest level in years now in 
this country, has given us two features, Rogosin's ON THE 
BOWERY and Jerome Hill's ALBERT SCHWEITZER—both of 


which are valuable documents. 


Another important event in the documentary film has been 
the screening of Free Cinema films in this country—TOGETHER, 
NICE TIME, © DREAMLAND, MOMMA DON'T ALLOW, 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT CHRISTMAS—the exciting documentaries 
by young British film-makers, the only creative contribution to 
cinema that reached us from Britain in 1957. 

Here we should also mention the First International Film 
Festival that took place in San Francisco in December—the first 
international film festival in this country—introducing some films 
as yet unreleased here, such as IL GRIDO, PATHER PANCHALI, 
KANAL, QIVITOG, THRONE OF BLOOD; and the French and 
German film retrospectives held at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. 

American feature productions: 

Although we haven't had films of the quality of ORDET, 
CABIRIA, or A MAN ESCAPED, nevertheless, films such as 
A FACE IN THE CROWD, THE YOUNG STRANGER, SWEET 
SMELL OF SUCCESS, BACHELOR PARTY, A HATFUL OF 
RAIN, THE GREAT MAN, and 12 ANGRY MEN have all been 
interesting attempts to record the contemporary Americana. 
Kubrick's PATHS OF GLORY was an acid denunciation of war. 
Such important directors as David Lean (THE BRIDGE ON 
THE RIVER KWAI), Ford (THE RISING OF THE MOON), 
Huston (HEAVEN KNOWS, MR. ALLISON), Donen (FUNNY 
FACE), Wilder (LOVE IN THE AFTERNOON) have each con- 
tributed interesting though flawed works. 

Perhaps more important is the fact that several young direc- 
tors have registered promising talents with their first attempts: 
John Frankenheimer (THE YOUNG STRANGER), Martin Ritt 
(EDGE OF THE CITY), Jack Garfein (THE STRANGE ONE), 
Sidney Lumet (12 ANGRY MEN), Karl Malden (TIME LIMIT), 
Thomas Carr (DINO)—bringing some new hopes for American 
cinema, 
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GEORGE BLUESTONE 


After Cannes, Dassin is tired. The porters have finish- 
ed sweeping up the municipal casino where, only a few 
hours before, at midnight, a final banquet had been 
held in honor of palme dor recipients. At a ceremony 
in the Palais du Festivals, just before the banquet, 
Dassin heard the official announcement: to France had 
gone the award for the best entry from a single country. 
With some justice, Robert Bresson had received the 
best director’s prize for A Man Escaped. But Dassin 
knows, too, that He Who Must Die was considered by the 
jury for a joint actor’s citation. He remembers the past 
two weeks, the peculiar blend of excitement and ex- 
haustion that possesses La Croisette. On the day be- 
fore Dassin’s film was shown, under its original title, 
Celui qui doit mourir, the news of Senator McCarthy’s 
death reached Europe. Jokes and puns were irresistible 
that day. Between distribution negotiations, publicity 
lunches, and press conferences, Dassin must have smiled 
his ironic smile often over that titular accident. 


But all that is over now. In the lobby of the Martinez, 
Dassin wears the director’s habitual dark sport shirt, and 
a linen off-white panama suit to resist the brilliant Medi- 
terranean heat. The beaches outside, where Dassin oc- 
casionally found time to swim, are temporarily deserted, 
quiet between the crowds of the festival and the crowds 
of approaching summer. Dassin’s eyes are tired, as 
streaked with red now as his hair is with gray. But he 
speaks gently, clearly, as articulately as an actor, as 
precisely as a critic, like a man who has mastered his 
craft and found time to consider its implications. You 
are reminded of the way Hervé le Boterf describes him 
on location in Crete: orchestrating a ninety-man crew, 
fighting sickness and primitive conditions, working a 
very tight shooting schedule in the shadow of Sarakina, 
Dassin retains his “amazing calm,” his “constant courte- 
sy.” 


That courtesy, that calm are even more striking when 
you recall the way he once explained his fascination with 
violence: “All that is violent interests me just as all that 
is brutal sickens me. Brutality is cold, inhuman, whereas 
violence is a reaction that precipitates crisis. For the 
same reason, patience intrigues me because patience is 
often the beginning of violence. Following the impulse 
that leads to it, violence can become constructive or de- 
structive. These are the elements which fired me, pushed 
me to make He Who Must Die. Violence is intensified 
power. And I have always marveled at the power that 
resides in man.” 


Interviewer: We’ve probably heard the story of how 
you came to leave Hollywood from everyone except your- 
self. Would you care to tell us what really happened? 
- Dassin: Well, let’s be clear about this. I’d always 
wanted to work in Europe. After I left Morris High 
School in the Bronx and traveled abroad, I knew the 
Continent would be congenial to the work I wanted to 
do. After I finished Night and the City for Fox in 
London, I came over to the Continent. That was at the 
end of ’49, early °50. As it turned out, Night and the City 
was the last film I was to make for an American com- 
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pany. l spent some time in Paris and Rome, wrote two 
plays. several short stories, a number of screenplays. 
Then in 1951 — I was right here in Cannes as a matter 
of fact — I picked up the paper one morning and read 
that Edward Dmytryk had been before a Congressional 
Committee. He’d named me, among others, as a Com- 
munist or ex-Communist, I forget which. I didn’t think 
much of Dmytryk’s testimony then. At the time, I had 
no intention of remaining permanently in Europe. As a 
matter of fact, | went back to New York in 1952 to look 
for an assignment. It was only then I realized that a 
very effective blacklist had been set up against me. 

— How could you tell? 

— Oh, it was very simple. No one talks to you. Silence. 
It’s very effective. So effective, it kept me from doing 
my work for five years. I went back to Paris, was even 
contracted to direct a Fernandel movie, Public Enemy 
Number One. Apparently the pressure against my work- 
ing was strong enough to scare the French authorities. 
Two days before we were scheduled to begin shooting, 
the film was canceled. 

— How did you live? 

— As best I could. It was finally Henri Berard, a 
courageous producer, who changed that. It was through 
Berard’s good offices that I eventually returned to di- 
recting. I’ve been grateful to him ever since. 

— About Rififi: How did you happen to play Césare, 
the Italian safe-cracker? 

— It was one of those things. I had cast another actor 
to play the role, but he failed me at the last minute. I 
needed an actor who knew both French and _ Italian. 
There was no one available on short notice. I knew 
French, I knew Italian. So I cast myself. 

—Did you have trouble with your double role as 
director and actor? 

— It wasn’t that difficult. I would set up each scene 
with a double, then walk out in front of the camera for 
the shooting. 

— I’ve been intrigued with certain recurrent images in 
your work, particularly shots of characters in dark, flat 
city settings against gray metallic skies: the bridge chase 
in Naked City, the petty racketeer watching his killers 
gather in Night and the City, that last car-ride in Rififi. 
How do you account for this? 

— Well, if you were brought up in New York, as I 
was, you know how lost and lonely a boy can feel in a 
vast, indifferent city. I suppose that city’s stayed with 
me. The isolation, the crowding can have one of two 
effects — it can be hostile, threatening. or it can be 
protective in a puzzling kind of way. This may account 
for all that steel and granite against dimly lit skies. 
But I think it’s more than that. I try to see man in his 
background. In the films you speak of, the background 
happens to be the city. But I think there’s the same 
kind of thing in Celui qui doit mourir. You remember 
the scene where Panayotaros. the harnessmaker, is out 
in the village square, drunk, alone, miserable? The 
background is mute, indifferent. I think you get the same 
kind of relationship there. 


— You've adapted the work of novelists before: Kersh, 
among others, now Kazantzakis. Have you found any 
special problems in transferring from one medium to 
another? 
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— Well, one always makes changes. “Christ Re. 
crucified” * was the first story over which I had com. 
plete control. I chose the book not because I thought it 
was the greatest novel I'd ever read but because its 
ideas challenged and shook me. In the film, one jn- 
evitably makes changes. {or example, there’s a major 
miracle in the book which I could not include in the 
film. Instead, I wrote in another episode, which suggests 
the miraculous but can also be accepted realistically — 
I mean the scene where Manolios, the stutterer, regains 
his speech. I also tried to adapt certain traditions from 
Greek drama, the chorus effects, for instance, when the 
townspeople arrange themselves around the protagonists 
while the debate over lending aid to the refugees goes 
on. I don’t know if people will see this. I don’t know 
myself whether they’re successful. I'll have to wait until 
I have more distance from the film. One always makes 
such changes. 

— You say Celui qui doit mourir is the first film you 
had complete control over? 

— Yes. Everything I'd done before that was a routine 
assignment. 

— But Naked City, Rififi, surely they were more than 
routine. 

— They were gangster films, detective thrillers. Of 
course, I tried to individualize the characters. I did the 
best I could. But I was working within severe limits. 


— You've probably heard a lot about the theme of 
nihilism in Rififi. Do you have any comments on this? 

— Look, I’ve read a lot of inflated criticism about 
Rififi, about its “interior rhythms” and all that. Here’s 
what happened. I was living in Paris. I had a wife and 
three kids to support. I was having a hard time making 
ends meet. One day a producer came to me and said, 
“Have you read ‘Rififi: chez les hommes’?” I said. “Yes, 
I have, and I loved it!” So he said, “Good, we’ve bought 
the book and we're going to film it. Report to work 
Tuesday morning and you can direct it.” 

Well, you can imagine how I felt. I hadn’t worked for 
five years. The first thing I did when he left was to run 
out and find a copy of the book so I could read it. When 
I finally did find a copy, I couldn’t understand it. The 
patois was too much for me. When I finally got a friend 
to translate the slang, I found that the book was unfilm- 
able. Every character was either a pimp or a prostitute. 
But — there was one paragraph which mentioned that a 
jewel robbery had taken place. That set me thinking. 
1 began to work. There was nothing to do but start 
from scratch. I finished the screenplay in eight days. 
Except for that one paragraph, the script has very little 
resemblance to the original. Well, you know the rest. 
I'm grateful for Rififi. But it was a routine assignment. 

— What about the future? 

— | have contracts now. I will work. But first I take 
a rest. 

Five days later, He Who Must Die was to begin its 
regular run at a local cinema house in Cannes, the first 
time a mature, completely realized work by Jules Dassin 
would be offered to the public. The judgment begun at 
the festival would continue with repeated viewings. That 
judgment is still being made. 


* Published in the United States under the title “The Greek 
Passion.” 


PARKER TYLER: A PREFACE TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL FILM 


The history of the Experimental (Avantgarde or 
Poetic) Film is a curious one that even possesses its 
Hollywood phase, when professional workers with seri- 
ous, as opposed to commercial, ideas decided on their 
own, and on very small budgets, to do imaginative work 
that used the camera the way a poet uses his pen: as 
an instrument of invention; it is significant that these 
professional workers were typically camera specialists, 
for the first step in visualizing the Experimental Film 
as a distinct reality is to conceive the proper role of the 
camera as a visual medium. 

In the big industrial studios, the camera—now as 
large as a public monument—is a sort of gargantuan 
fetish, a Frankenstein’s monster that can swallow and 
reproject vast panoramic spaces as on the new grandeur 
screens. So it is a fitting symbol of commerce. The Ex- 
perimental camera is not at all like that, being as per- 
sonal as a hunting rifle when compared to the collec- 
tiveness of a cannon on a battleship. If, in the art of 
painting, the brush is traditionally the indispensable 
instrument of work, in the art of film this instrument is 
the camera. The commercial industry regards the camera 
only as a carry-all, an ingenious baggage compartment 
into which an art is stuffed and then purveyed in “magic 
reels” to be unloaded in theaters. Actually the camera 
contains as many secrets of “significant form” as does 
a pencil, a brush, or, for that matter, the spout used by 
modern painters who pour their forms on canvas. 

A standard technical book on the film by Raymond 
Spottiswoode is called “A Grammar of the Film.” Can 
one imagine a book called “A Grammar of Poetry,” or 
of “Sculpture,” or even “Play-writing”? No. one speaks 
of an “art,” or, at the most rudimentary, a “craft.” of 
the established aesthetic domains, as with Perey Lub- 
bock’s “The Craft of Fiction.” The “grammar”! This 
means the art is—and so it is here—in the kindergarten 
stage. Therefore, Jean Cocteau’s kindly, paternally valid 
advice to a young film-maker, who would take his art 
seriously, is to equip himself with a small camera, go 
out into the world, and improvise ... In view of all the 
factors enmeshed with the film craft, this ABC advice 
is very sound. 

When one scrutinizes the basic craft of communicat- 
ing meanings to the film medium—as opposed to just 
photographing, in the journalistic or sub-documentary 
sense—one sees that it is a problem held in some degree 
in common with all the arts to be classified as visual, 
with poetry in so far as it deals directly with images and. 
of course, with painting. As a total theatrical art, where 
the film combines with music and spoken dialogue, the 
auditory and literary enter the scheme; one deals with 
a theatrical spectacle of a given and complex kind. The 
movies, at this point in their artistic history, are all too 
much a synthetic art of an “easy,” commercial type. To 
believe, however, that the film, at its mere appearance. 
automatically contributed an independent aesthetic di- 
mension to the arts would be to believe that telegraphy 
as such contributed something independent to literature 


PARKER TYLER, POET AND CRITIC, IS AUTHOR OF 
“THE HOLLYWOOD HALLUCINATION,” “MAGIC AND 
MYTH OF THE MOVIES,’ AND “CHAPLIN.” FOR 
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ED IN LEADING AMERICAN LITERARY MAGAZINES 
AND REPRESENTED IN ANTHOLOGIES SUCH AS 
“SPEARHEAD,” “THE KENYON CRITICS,” “THE ART 
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or photography something independent to painting. It 
is true that we can conceive “telegraphic” literature and 
“photographic” painting: literally translated Oriental 
ideograms are a virtual telegraphese. But literature and 
painting respectively absorbed the technical innovations 
of the ideogrammic phrase and the instantaneously re- 
produced optical register of the photograph. When we 
deal with the film as such, we can see that from the start 
it has partially constituted a simple pictorial documen- 
tarism, a kinetic visual journalism and a kinetic visual 
science. But in this regard, journalism and education 
have simply absorbed new techniques of expression, new 
channels of communication; no new dimension has sen- 
sibly been added thereby to a visual art. It remained 
for the aesthetic instinct animating all the arts to make 
the ultimate filmic contribution. 

The one striking thing about the Experimental Film 
is that its practitioners, if gifted and sincere, automati- 
cally acquire a unique aura. This aura is nothing but the 
independent art of the film. Let us concede without quib- 
ble that some Experimentalists are naively misled, that 
some are even a bit opportunistic. It is so human 
and “traditional” to be opportunistic! Many film-makers, 
with a right intuition of the art whose essence is the 
replacement of words with vision, go astray or remain 
insignificant because, though their chosen path is a true 
one, they have more optimism than talent, more unsat- 
isfied vanity than sturdy ambition. But there are those 
who fall by the wayside in every art—even, and espe- 
cially, in the most popular, the most commercial, forms 
of an art. There is such a thing, however. as stick-to- 
itiveness, a first cousin to intuitiveness, and one will 
find that a young film-maker. once articulate as “having 
something to say,” usually says it again. and more com- 
plexly, perhaps says it better . . 

The first virtue of Film Experimentalists is the state 
known as radical, which only means. aesthetically speak- 
ing. being near the root of the matter, being close enough 
to understand and maneuver the root of the matter. In 
the very simplest sense, after certain technical rules of 
mechanics are grasped, all the Film Experimentalist does 
is translate his feelings into images as though words did 
not exist. This is what he must want to do, must aim at 
doing, must set up as an ideal. Here the procedural ques- 
tion of the film script necessarily arises. There may be 
a shooting-script — even a shooting-script with. poetic 
qualities such as Eisenstein wrote—but unless its words 
can be successfully translated into optical terms, it had 
better not exist at all. 

The misfortune that befell the commercial film was, 
of course, the sound that became speech, actual words. 
It was a misfortune, however. only because the huge po- 
tentialities of the film as a visual medium had not been 
adequately—one should say radically—achieved before 
sound came and all too quickly triumphed. The history 
of the film art is a history of the corruption of an infant 
art before it had a chance to grow up; the stage play 
and the novel, the very media which intellectually and 
emotionally helped the movies develop beyond their 
primitive fairy-tale and vaudeville routines, also injected 
them with a virus of premature growth similar to the 
artificial intoxication of Easter plants, which must be 
sold at once, before their glory perishes through the 
same intoxication that suddenly vitalized them. 

For prestige, the early movies moved the Heaven of 
the stage play and the Earth of all literature. Commer- 
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cial film, as partly a “poster” art, had to advertise famous 
Broadway successes, classic actresses—even Sarah Bern- 
hardt—and literary classics as well as name novelists. 
For prestige or ballyhoo, whichever, the latest Cinema- 
scope epic utilizes now the same prestige devices, but 
whatever the intrinsic artistic worth of prestige sources, 
they put no more than a deceptive gloss on the hybrid 
product of the film as it has evolved through its expand- 
ing technical phases to that synthetic sum of techniques, 
passing as “the film art,” on popular screens today. 

To get more people into the theaters—that is, to up- 
root them from their comfortable living-room chairs in 
front of the Television screen—the movies have been 
overreaching stage and novel to call upon the dynamic 
sensations of kineaesthesia through the third-dimension 
effect and the illusion of being surrounded by the area of 
vision instead of, however cozily, being seated before it. 
In the case of Cinerama, the gimmick is to use the 
theater as a substitute for interior stations of actual 
flight—the airplane and the automobile or any rapidly 
moving vehicle—and to take the spectator to far places 
on a flying-carpet of maximum illusion; thus, the Cine- 
rama screen has two “arms” perpetually stretched out 
to lure the viewer into the illusion that he is experienc- 
ing a true third dimension because he seems to pass 
through it; that is, all the visual help possible to science 
is brought to bear toward the illusion of passage through 
space. Vain delusion! Because “italicized” physical 
passivity, in conjunction with illusory flight through 
space, merely isolates the watcher from “reality” without 
necessarily consolidating him with “dream.” He exists 
only in a gelatinous state of wish-fulfillment .. . like 
the man in the stratosphere who, for a while, was nowhere 
in particular. 


The creation of space (a sense of dimension and all 
it may signify in terms of human and even superhuman 
experience) is, of course, an objective of all the arts, 
and each art has developed special means of attaining 
specific effects of “grand” space. The stage itself, in the 
hands of men such as Reinhardt, felt the need of involy- 
ing the audience in the dramatic action as though the 
theater were a kind of church; hence a spectacle such 
as “The Miracle.” This theater-piece united the space 
of the spectator with that of the spectacle. The modern 
stage has utilized the aisles of the theater. and various 
stations in the theater, as well as specially constructed 
stairs, aprons, and ramps, to create the feeling of mo- 
bility, so that the spectator should feel the witnessed 
action more keenly by the sensation of being involved 
with it. 

Now, whatever the technical virtues of such proced- 
ures, however mechanically clever and however much 
they may help weak productions of good plays and des- 
perate productions of weak ones, the fact remains that 
the first law of projection exercised by a work of art 
is its appeal to the imagination and the sensibility. In 
other words, no matter what the means, the “space” ulti- 
mately created is situated subjectively; i.e., it exists in 
the hearts and heads of the audience, and if it doesn’t, 
art has failed. But head and heart are not precisely the 
nerves. Unless the elaborate devices of mobility and 
depth-allure, regardless of what art form be involved. 
assist serious motives in the makers and appeal to im- 
portant feelings in the spectator, they are no more aes- 
thetically significant than seeming to chute-the-chutes at 
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Coney Island or fly over the Alps in a balloon while 
actually sitting in a theater before Cinerama or Todd-A-O, 

I think the mobility theater, as a matter of fact, is a 
clever mechanical toy that can work both ways, for or 
against solid illusion, depending on exactly what is done, 
when, and how. As a modish aesthetic, a director may 
get away with it and incidentally add a little shock value 
—just as though the arm of your theater chair were 
suddenly to become electrified and give you a mild shock. 
I felt such a shock, with an accompanying puncture of 
illusion, when watching Tyrone Guthrie’s Old Vic pro- 
duction of “Troilus and Cressida” that played in New 
York recently. It was at the moment when Thersites, 
characterized as a cynical spot-photographer of the Nine- 
ties in Guthrie’s modernization of Shakespeare, gets fed 
up with the Trojan War and its mock heroics and makes 
his escape up the aisle. On this occasion, it happened 
to be the aisle by which I sat, and I recall thinking, as 
he passed me, not of Thersites and what he meant to 
the action on the stage, but of the visible make-up of the 
actor playing the part and thus of the fact that, as a 
repertory actor, he also played Romeo, and that he 
seemed really tall rather than illusorily tall. At this 
moment, everything either Shakespeare or the perform- 
ance had tried to create went for nothing but a shock 
of dislocation. In a different way, the complex “depth,” 
“space,” and “mobility” theater of commercial movies 
accomplishes the same dislocation of illusion: a shock 
that may help would-be tourists to reconcile themselves 
to being in a New York theater rather than in Spain or 
Bali but that amounts, by aesthetic computation, exactly 
to zero. 


Such commonly available experiences as these empha- 
size but one point in relation to my theme: the whole 
shebang of the commercial film’s “space devices” amounts 
to a pricked balloon when set next to the most elementary 
poetic step in an Experimental Film. Once this equation 
is understood and borne in mind, the virtues of the so- 
called “professional” as against the defects of the so- 
called “amateur” (or, as the professional world calls it, 
the “arty”) become radically compromised and subject 
to severe reversals of value. It is perfectly true that the 
Experimental Film also is immature, but it is honestly 
so, and its pretentiousness is the pretentiousness of raw 
youth, inexperience, and the subterfuges of a scarcity 
budget. On the other hand, the pretentiousness of the 
commercial film is that of success-intoxication, vulgar 
worldly sophistication, and being just purse-proud. 


Experience can never help the commercial film. Quite 
the opposite—the more experience it has, the smugger 
it gets and the more careless of serious values. If it 
“succeeds,” it sits on its laurels and expects to hatch 
more of the same; if it fails, it becomes hysterical and 
panicky and resorts to desperate measures in the direc- 
tion of old-fashioned corn or new-fashioned gadgetry. 
Of course, there are always exceptional directors, excep- 
tional actors, exceptional “art” films—but the vicissi- 
tudes attending genuine talent in the film world, if told 
truly step by step up to its status ten years after it 
first clicks, would make the blood run cold, if not also 
the hair stand on end. For one Bicycle Thief, there are 
ten alleged masterpieces of Italian Neo-Realism; for one 
Cabiria, sneered at by Bosley Crowther—the film critic 
for “The New York Times”—there are a hundred Ameri- 
can, British, French, and Italian films that are no better 
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than they should be, and yet many of which are greeted 
with smiles by the same and other Bosley Crowthers. I 
think a profound lesson lies in the following easily as- 
similated fable of fact: 

Two of the most honest and artistically memorable 
films to come out of Hollywood were certainly von Stro- 
heim’s Greed and Huston’s Red Badge of Courage; each 
remains, as is, a superior film standing out easily from 
the rank and file of commercial productions. But, even 
if Lillian Ross’s damaging book on Huston’s ordeal in 
making his film had not been written, the fact remains 
that. after their respective studios got through with these 
two movies and they were released, neither von Stroheim 
nor Huston would look at what had been made of the 
best, most serious effort of their respective careers. 

Against the manifest vice of the commercial indus- 
try’s bureaucratic editing and revamping system, the 
Experimentalist, merely by being in sole control (while 
perhaps working with one cr two close collaborators), 
looms as Filmic Virtue incarnate. The Experimentalist’s 
chief problem can hardly be the temptation to be popu- 
lar, as is the commercial film-maker’s; at the same time. 
now that film societies are growing so fast, the danger 
of such a temptation remains in the offing. When resist- 
ing a genuine vice, however, an artist may stumble on 
a virtue operating contingently as a “vice.” Exhibitions 
of the definitely avantgarde category of Experimental 
are limited in scope by the presence of radical optical 
styles (such as the systematic distortion of anamorphic 
lenses) as well as of esoteric subject matter and ap- 
proaches. 

When assessing the “problems” of Experimental Film, 
it is important to remember that the phenomenon of the 
moving photograph appeared at a moment when there 
took place a radical change in aesthetic taste on the 
high level: when the Post-Impressionists, the Fauves, the 
Expressionists, and then the Cubists and the Futurists 
appeared in the visual medium of painting, and Symbol- 
ism and Surrealism rose up in literature. As a result, 
stage décor became symbolic, fantastic, and abstract. as 
these twentieth-century movements gained speed, in turn 
influencing the visual style of such epoch-making films 
as The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, Berlin: Symphony of a 
City, and The Passion of Joan of Arc. To be sure, those 
three films were primarily designed for popular markets, 
chiefly in Europe. But already several painters and 
poets, among them the poet-painter Cocteau and the pho- 
tographer-painter Man Ray, had essayed poems in plas- 
tic; that is, forms in motion, not as things but as forms 
or symbols. Hence, in the very domain of the new visual 
art, “the movies,” the twentieth-century struggle of paint- 
ing and sculpture to dispense with naturalistic and clas- 
sic forms found a potent ally in the radical inspiration 
of Film Experimentalists. 

Basically, the legend that the commercial movies have 
gotten no further than nineteenth-century painting is 
true. Yet it is unfair to conclude, therefore, that pho- 
tography as such invalidates the film as an art of creative 
caliber. Still artistically and creatively possible, it seems 
to me, are the visual novel and the visual fable; such. 
indeed, as Cocteau’s myth films, which have influenced 
avantgarde film-making almost as much as his Blood of 


Illustrations: (From top to bottom) Oscar Fischinger, Kenneth 
Anger, Frank Stauffacher and James Broughton, Francis Lee — 
five of the leading experimental film-makers in America. (Courtesy 
of Cinema 16.) 


a Poet. But beyond even that, the cinematic faculty as 
such is capable, as many more or less primitive experi- 
ments have shown, of producing the textures and the 
“significant” or irregular forms of modern painting itself; 
su far as they go, Norman McLaren’s color abstractions 
set to music are ideal illustrations of what I mean, while 
Sidney Peterson’s Lead Shoes has the best anamorphic 
photography I know. Thus, by being “radical,” capable 
of sympathy with the newest styles of visual art, the 
movies possess, in the work of the Experimentalists. the 
one youthful factor that is not a symptom of arrested 
development, but rather one of much promise of ful- 
fillment as an adult art. 

Among real dangers to the Experimentalists’ fire of 
youthful enthusiasm must be listed the temptation for 
facile emulation of the forms and textures of modern 
painting, as though the film were mainly Abstract Art 
operating in the domain of movement. Here the very 
mid-century crisis of the visual arts comes into focus. 
What is the aesthetic future of the human image and of 
that surface representation of nature which the photo- 
graph seems so eminently adapted to register? The link 
between the film and a “distortional” style such as Ex- 
pressionism is plain enough and demonstrably evident: 
camera angle, exaggerated close-up, melted film. make- 
up, and décor are elements already used many times to 
the end of “Expressionistic” film. But if Expressionism 
is currently on the rise in painters’ studios. it is so chiefly 
as the sheltered ally of all-powerful Abstractionism. At 
the same time, the very retrenchment of Abstractionism 
within Expressionistic, or what may be termed emotive, 
forms is most suggestive. Art must ever return. so long 
as humanity remains human, to the emotional gesture. 
to the human image itself though it be reduced to hiero- 
glyphics: to that “man” we see made of crossbars and 
circles in animated cartoons. 

It seems not only the duty but the destiny of the 
Experimental or Avantgarde Film to use both surface 
nature and the literal human image as a vehicle of visual 
creation that eventually will reconstitute the lost suprem- 
acy of the hero of the nineteenth century. This will not 
mean a revival of the nineteenth century as such, but a 
mere reallocation of that cultural rhythm which has 
always taken place and which will take place so long 
as human civilization survives: a reappraisal of all tra- 
dition, including the modern. and a new criticism of the 
abstract style. Here is the value of the Experimentalist 
strategy: to be near the root of visual style itself; to 
sense in the infinite possibility of distortion a purely 
expressive means; to regard, in brief, the image-distor- 
tion of a Caligari and the visual-angle displacement of a 
Joan of Arc (Dreyer) as a mere “grammar” of those 
formal inventions discussed in the books of great prac- 
ticing craftsmen such as Eisenstein and Pudovkin. 

Acquaintance with poetry and ritual has been encour- 
aged in Experimentalism by such pioneering films as 
Blood of a Poet, Andalusian Dog, L’Age d’Or and the 
American Lot in Sodom. Many valuable lessons have 
thus been learned even in the partial successes of young 
Film Experimentalists. Alliance with the art of dance 
has been as important as with that of painting, for in 
dance, poetry and ritual contribute most of the style- 
atmosphere . . . the formal, symbolic gesture, the image 
charged with complex relations so as to be a kind of liv- 
ing metaphor; such are the nude, basic implements in 
poetic film as well as in dance. The novel, despite James 
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Joyce and the Surrealist movement, is still too realistic, 
having fallen back badly into stale nineteenth-century 
habits. This is part of the reason, doubtless, for the 
triumphant mediocrity of Hollywood and its international 
colleagues. “Fabulous” patterns of human behavior, of 
course, continue to inhere in the novel, and some con- 
temporary young novelists have become aware of this 
even apart from the special influence of Kafka’s novels. 
Disguised fables such as The Bicycle Thief by De Sica- 
Zavattini and La Strada and Cabiria by Fellini have ap. 
peared in healthy distinction to the self-conscious “fab- 
ulizing” of Cocteau, which (as in The Eagle with Two 
Heads) slipped into a decadent romanticism unjustified 
by preciousness of taste. Very young Experimentalists, 
just arrived on the film scene, are aware of the fact that 
in the simplest forms of human behavior, such as the 
deathless theme of adolescent sex and its pristine dis- 
coveries, lie hidden some of the most indispensably mean- 
ingful patterns of legend, ritual, and myth. 

Films by Experimentalists Sidney Peterson, Willard 
Maas, Stan Brakhage, Maya Deren, Curtis Harrington, 
and Kenneth Anger, though a significant style is attained 
in only a minority of their films, illustrate the profound 
situation of human emotion in the Initiation Rite, which 
is a lost tradition of fable except in poetry and dance 
which themselves may tend to disguise its presence. 
Actually, the chief problem of Film Experimentalism is 
to find in ordinary behavior, where pure instinct is given 
the widest range and achieves the deepest sense of free- 
dom, those prime sources of ritual and myth where hu- 
manity refreshes and revitalizes itself as in a mystic bath. 
The very fact that the Experimental Film uses, to begin 
with, the literal optical register, renders its most fertile 
opportunity to create extraordinary visions. To see the 
simple, the everyday, to see men and women as they are 
in mirrors, but illumined with inspiration, becoming 
rhythmic, behaving as if they were in dreamland rather 
than in the conscious, walking world . . . and to create 
the most startling transformations in things, and in time, 
as though such processes were “the order of the day”... 
this “magic” is the kindergarten-stuff of Film Experi- 
mentalism. For all this to comprise more than a talented 
exercise, a stimulating blackboard lesson, film workers 
have to try very hard and must possess, to begin with, 
an innate gift for inventing with images and controlling 
the space in which images move of themselves and are 
moved by the camera; beyond this, in order to get some- 
thing on film that is distinguished and memorable, film- 
makers must have something of their own to say: a per- 
sonal message as well as poetic inspiration. 

Naturally, a good deal depends on the amplitude of 
the mere mechanical means, the availability of technical 
equipment, which in monetary terms is extremely expen- 
sive and, even with the most discreet and canny usage, 
tends by its nature to be wasteful. This aspect of the 
problem is, to some extent, the responsibility of the 
Powers That Be and the well-wishing public of the Ex- 
perimental Film. In all discouraging fact, there are far 
too few provisions in the charters of institutions of pub- 
lic benefaction covering film work, and when these do 
exist, they cover uncreative rather than creative work in 
the filmic medium. The bright solution of the Film Ex- 
perimentalist’s problems, therefore, depends mostly on 
his own immediate skill and energy in demonstrating. 
with the limited means at his disposal, the inherent vir- 
tues of filmic creation. 
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LEWIS JACOBS: FREE CINEMA | 
; A new kind of film support has appeared in England, 
offering a wide opportunity for creative independence to 
- British film-makers, known as “Free Cinema.” A special 
he board called the British Film Institute’s Experimental 
nal Production Committee has been created to sponsor “ex- 
of periments by young talent in film style, technique or 
a subject; and to support ideas unlikely to find sponsorship 
ri under ordinary commercial conditions.” The money for 
Is. these projects has come from a fund derived from a per- 
te: centage of the British entertainment tax returned to the 
motion picture industry. 
ab- Recently five representative films were presented at 
yi the Museum of Modern Art, thanks to the ubiquitous ef- 
ed forts of Cinema 16—that vanguard of film societies— 
ts, in collaboration with the American distributor, Contem- 
porary Films. 
he A large audience of film-makers—documentary, po- 
etic, experimental, TV spots, industrial, animation— 
* turned out despite a furious rainstorm and a subway 
rd strike, reflecting the great interest here in the program. 
i Enlightened patronage has been rare, but in the past 
a it has played an important role in the British documen- 
nd tary tradition. Beginning in 1927-8 and continuing 
ch throughout the Thirties and Forties, such government 
ce agencies as the Empire Marketing Board followed by 
e, other government, social, and industrial organizations 
ie & were uncommonly liberal in their sponsorship of films 
n and in providing opportunities for new film talent. So 
- long as the film’s general aim was served and its budget 
u observed, no limits were placed on the film-maker’s ar- 
h. tistry. During those two decades the English documen- 
* tary flourished with extraordinary creative fire and ex- 
le citement in the works of Grierson, Rotha, Wright, Elton, 
1 Lye, Watt, Anstey, Legg, Taylor, Jennings, and others 
aw who produced the spate of memorable pictures that 
g placed the British in the forefront of the documentary 
movement. 
re But with the postwar social and economic change of 
e, climate came a change in sponsorship for the non-fiction 
‘ film. By 1950 the leading documentary film-makers had 
i- to seek other support. Most of them turned to commercial 
d production for more profitable but also more cautious 
rs clients. The general quality dropped. 
h, Now once again, creative independent sponsorship 
g has come to the aid of the talented film-maker. Nice 
e Time, Momma Don’t Allow, Together, O Dreamland and 
p- Every Day Except Christmas were presented as “. . . the 
1- first signs of a fundamentally progressive approach to 
r- exploring contemporary life through the cinema” (a 

statement by the Committee for Free Cinema in the 
yf British Film Institute’s program notes). Together won 
il a special award at Cannes (1956); Every Day Except 
\- Christmas received a gold medal at Venice (1957). 
,y The first film, Nice Time (Alain Tanner and Claude 
e Goretta), documented a typical Saturday night crowd 
e searching for amusement in Piccadilly Circus. Framed 
- by opening and closing shots of the statue of Eros, which 
r dominates the surrounding streets, are the uninhibited 
= actions of milling crowds, seized upon by a candid cam- 
) era, with occasional Weegee-like studies of unashamed 
i vulgarity or unconscious pathos. As a whole the film 
- proved to be a loose compilation of colorful characters 
l which was not strong enough in its impact to leave a 

deep impression. 

Momma Don’t Allow (Tony Richardson and Karel 


Illustrations: (From top 
to bottom) 1, 2, 3, — 
Momma Don’t Allow (di- 
rected by Tony Richard- 
son and Karel Reisz); 
4, 5 — Nice Time (di- 
rected by Alain Tanner 
and Claude  Goretta). 
(Courtesy of Contempor- 
ary Films.) 
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Reisz) revealed a characteristic evening at a jazz club. 
A simple story line followed a butcher, a hairdresser, 
and a cleaning girl as they met their partners and joined 
some “Teddy Boys” for an evening of music and dance. 
The film highlighted a series of slight romantic and hu- 
morous incidents. As in Nice Time, the camera was a 
casual spectator, focusing upon the passing moment and 
letting it speak for itself. The people—the musicians 
and dancers. the shy, the bold, the slummers—were 
pleasantly observed but there was a singular note of 
passivity in the treatment. (Or was it merely British 
restraint?) Except for a small flare-up of dramatic in- 
terest—a mutual misunderstanding by one couple and sev- 
eral touches of humor, particularly a dancing couple 
preoccupied with continually circling around each other. 
the result was objectivity to the point of remoteness. 

However, underlying the jazz enthusiasm which 
brought the participants together was a significant com- 
mentary: the need of the individual to be part of some- 
thing vital, to be hep, to belong. But because of the 
general lack of definition, the point seemed overextended 
and weakened. One is bound to compare the film’s lack 
of forcefulness with the vigorous statement of a previous 
motion picture, Jazz Dance (Roger Tilton), which han- 
dled the same material. In this latter film, objectivity 
was given eloquence by a careful selection of camera 
angles. In addition, emphasis upon pattern and rhythms 
of cutting and a deeper feeling for cinematic organiza- 
tion helped communicate the point of the film more 
effectively. 

Together (Lorenza Mazzetti and Denis Horne) was 
a bare, straightforward account of the solitary life of 
two young men—deaf-mutes. What they saw and did— 
and by implication. occasionally what they felt—was 
photographed in a series of diary-like sequences, objec- 
tive and restrained in tone. 

The mutes were shown as outsiders, lonely and mis- 
understood, living in a narrow world of silence. They 
moved about their dingy, crowded, rented room in quiet 
routine, ate their meals with the landlady’s family in an 
atmosphere of suppressed impatience, walked through 
bomb-torn streets subjected to the grimacing taunts of 
children, did their work in speechless isolation from fel- 
low dock-workers. and at the end were separated by 
death when one of them was accidentally pushed over a 
bridge to drown without his companion or anyone else 
ever hearing his struggles or learning what has happened 
to him. 

The subject was an unusual one, the most personal 
on the program. The camera detailed the obscurity of 
the men’s lives without slighting one or the other. But 
what might have been poignant and genuine often emerg- 
ed contrived and cynical. The cold objective treatment 
of the characters tended to oversimplify them. They ap- 
peared to be aloof, indifferent to their own dilemma. In 
the film-makers’ ruthless attempt to avoid any narrative 
or dramatic structure. which might have emotionalized 
the incidents, the scenes became drawn out and monoto- 
nous, the tempo tedious; the sequences lacked climax, 
often ending abruptly. 


The one exception to this flat detached treatment was 
a dream sequence. The younger of the mutes, who had 
seen a dancer at the fair grounds and then at a bar. 
later dreamed of loving and being loved by her. They 
moved back and forth locked in a tight embrace, round 
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and round, caught up in a rhythmic flow not unlike some 
primitive ritual. Their scene ended with the mute awak- 
ening to see his companion pouring cold water into a 
washbasin. 

Photographed in a manner that was part real, part 
fantasy, the sequence was a passage of genuine warmth 
and poetic feeling. It fused emotion and concept into a 
unique cinematic expression. One wished the entire film 
had displayed such feeling, insight, and vividness. 

O Dreamland (Lindsay Anderson and John Fletcher) 
proved to be a sardonic comment upon popular culture. 
It contrasted the nightmare world of tawdry distractions 
at an amusement park with the apathetic search of its 
motley group of pleasure-seekers. People stared aim- 
lessly at life-sized mechanical models featuring Joan of 
Are burning at the stake. the hanging of a criminal, the 
execution of the atom spies, torture devices through the 
ages, and similar historical horrors. 

This pageant of shocking displays was accompanied 
by the mocking laughter of twitching puppets, frenzied 
outbursts of grimacing gargoyles. and the strident leers 
of penny-in-the-slot viewers of suggestive peep-shows. 
The violence of sound and image assaulted the seemingly 
dead sensibilities of the listless crowds with a kind of 
perverse pleasure. 


In contrast to the mild impressionism of the previous 
pictures, O Dreamland was charged with a rampant 
emotional expressionism. Camera and microphone were 
used in counterpoint to bypass the superficial look of the 
subject and to inject a meaning. Frankie Laine’s rau- 
cous “I believe” blasted the ear while the screen showed 
a lion pacing his cage like some strange animal out of 
a painting by Hieronymus Bosch. “Kill me—thrill me” 
passionately pleaded Muriel Smith in a sultry voice, 
while space ships darted across each other in frenzied 
flight and pursuit. Startling camera angles, unexpected 
juxtapositions of viewpoint, suggestive distortions, deft, 
on-the-beat cutting, and the emphatic contrast between 
what was seen and what was heard gave the film a hard- 
hitting, bravura impact. 


Every Day Except Christmas (Lindsay Anderson, 
Leon Clore, and Karel Reisz) was a portfolio of honest, 
direct, unsubtle, and sometimes strong portraits of the 
night workers in the Covent Garden market, a chrono- 
logical account of the way flowers and produce arrive 
at the market, are displayed and sold. Men and milieu 
were handled with sympathy and understanding. But 
the picture’s force was always descriptive. The film 
moved from person to person and what we got was a 
series of low-keyed sketches of English workers at the 
market, sometimes hardly looked at, sometimes more 
directly glanced at, and occasionally—as in the instances 
of the old lady porter and the old-time buyer—really and 
roundly seen. 

Although conventional in treatment, the film was 
lifted by the warmth and insight of such scenes as those 
in the restaurant where the merchants gathered for tea- 
and-sausage breaks and, at the end, where poor street 
vendors bargained for leftovers. 

What stood out above all in these five works of Free 
Cinema was a real concern for people as individuals. 
The old guard of British documentary primarily dealt 
with issues: housing, health, labor, education, politics. 
Today’s British film-makers focus upon human beings— 
people who are obscure, lonely, isolated in a world of 
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monotonous routine. What the Free Cinema film-makers 
are saying is that these people are trying to make con- 
tact with some force that will give meaning and vitality 
to their lives. (Are they the young angry men of the 
cinema?) By implication, this emphasis upon the aim- 
lessness in the life of the average man could be regarded 
as a critical commentary on the current scene. 

The total effect of the program of Free Cinema was 
something of a disappointment even though the pictures 
were presented “not as an achievement, but as an aim.” 
Perhaps they were too similar in subject and style, and 
the lack of variety worked against the effectiveness of 
the presentation. In terms of individual achievement, 
O Dreamland and Together proved to be the most pro- 
vocative. But even if none of the films displayed any 
singular originality or freshness of cinematic sensibility, 
the platform of Free Cinema is of vital importance and 
holds out high hopes for the future of creative film- 
making. 


RUDOLF ARNHEIM: FREE CINEMA II 


First of all, it is encouraging to learn that some of the 
“Free Cinema” films have been financed by a part of the 
tax money — a small part, to be sure — that comes from 
the box offices of the regular picture theaters in Eng- 
land. This means that at least somewhere a small 
amount of what people pay for being drugged with enter- 
tainment is being spent on curing their addiction. The 
“Free Cinema” films are indeed antidotes. They are 
small injections of reality. 

The films that make up this program run the gamut 
from close, careful, and almost passive reporting to the 
stylized shape of traditional tragedy. All of them can 
remind the jaded movie-goer of the incredible richness of 
daily life. But all of them also limit their explorations 
to specific areas of this daily life. It is not the well- 
ordered, well-to-do existence of the upper classes nor the 
official life of public performance; nor is it the spectacle 
of disaster and crime, from which commercial fiction 
and news stories draw their sad sparkle. It is the life 
of the manual worker, the unobtrusive pedestrian, the 
anonymous population, life on the unredeemed battlefield 
of the ruins in the slums of London. Paradoxically, it is 
the faceless crowd that provides the telling faces. Pover- 
ty goes with informality of attire and spontaneity of ges- 
ture, with the innocent concentration on eating, watching, 
and laughing, with headgear and jackets acquired by the 
accident of good luck and shaped by the natural forces 
of wear and tear. Apparently, the abundance of un- 
abashed individuality is more readily available on the 
wholesale market at seven o’clock in the morning than 
in the custom-mede salesrooms of high society. 

But these films do something more than social bird- 
watching. It never occurred to me before how closely 
the style of some documentaries is related to character- 
istic tendencies of modern abstract art. Could I have 
noticed this earlier? Or are these similarities, in fact, 
more pronounced in films made recently than they were 
in comparable documentaries of earlier days, say, Walter 
Ruttmann’s Berlin: Symphony of a City? To judge from 
offhand memory, there is little in the camera style of 
the new production that was not familiar in 1927; but 
perhaps a check-up would reveal substantial changes. Is 
it only the accidental choice of subject matter that makes 
Lindsay Anderson’s film about the Covent Garden market 


so thoroughly cubistic? A world of boxes and crates, 
irrationally stacked, among which the sturdy ware- 
housemen precariously survive as remnants of organic 
shape; and fitted into the rectangular coffins, the flow- 
ers and the fruits — the traditional subject matter of 
still-lifes, cubistic and otherwise. Was there in the earlier 
documentaries the same fatiguing endlessness, the same 
noises and milling of the crowds, the rapid turnover of 
innumerable objects and passers-by, adding up to an 
even texture of unceasing disorder, cut from the loom of 
time more or less at random, and thus directly related to 
the abstract paintings of the Jackson Pollock school? We 
have often said that the abstractions of modern art 
faithfully reflect the properties of the world in which we 
live. It is helpful to find these abstractions shown up by 
the film camera right in the raw material itself. 

What do the makers of such films think of the scenes 
they portray? Do the frenzied dancers of the jazz club 
in Momma Don’t Allow express the exuberance of youth 
or are they the last spasms of a dying civilization? Is the 
Nice Time of the youngsters who crowd Piccadilly Circus 
like pigeons a nice time in quotation marks? We are 
not told. We are asked to look for ourselves. The di- 
rectors of the film on the Dreamland amusement park 
are more outspoken. In part, I suspect, they use the at- 
rocities of popular entertainment for their own enter- 
tainment, that is, to satisfy their taste for Grand Guignol 
and the pleasure of disapproving. In part, however, they 
seem to shudder honestly at what they see, and they 
transmit their commentary most admirably by the time- 
honored device of asynchronous sound. The obsessive 
laughter of the puppets accompanying the pictures of 
the torture chambers, the hypnotic number chant of the 
bingo players, and the screams of Frankie Laine’s blas- 
phemous prayer-song effectively denounce the corruption 
of feelings and values. 

By contrast with the metropolitan turmoil of the docu- 
mentaries, the story of the two deaf-mute dockworkers in 
Together has something of the serenity of a Renaissance 
painting. Its protagonists are clearly outlined against the 
desolation of much empty space. The coupling of the 
fat and the skinny man continues a tradition that leads 
from Don Quixote through Hardy and Laurel and creates 
an ideograph simple enough to be sketched in chalk on 
the walls by the children. Miss Mazzetti’s film is an 
indirect product of the Italian neorealist school and as 
such owes much to Charles Chaplin’s ingenious sense of 
the tragic. In the days of the silent film, Chaplin in 
City Lights used blindness to make human solitude and 
isolation visible. It is fitting that a sound film should 
symbolize the same theme by deafness and muteness. 
But the makers of Together are in no way mere followers. 
First-hand experience and first-hand expression animate 
every moment of the story of the two men who comfort 
each other in language understandable only to them, ex- 
cept for the supreme moment of love when the friend 
must be left in the shadow, and the moment of death 
when he can no longer help. 

We find ourselves in the presence of a work of art 
when the actors, actions, and objects of the foreground 
appear transparent and lead our glance to the basic 
themes of human existence. These films possess this 
transparency to varying degrees and thereby take us 
from the opacity of the daily scene to the clarity of ideas, 
and back to our intricate streets and homes. 
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MARJORIE FARBER: BRIDE OF SPUTNIK 


I'm not, of course, predicting a series of adventure 
films to be called Son of Sputnik, Sputnik Goes to Col- 
lege; these ‘days it would be foolhardy to assume that the 
new scientific advances will provide any entertainment 
value. What does seem reasonably certain is that psy- 
chiatry and sociology will shortly be replaced by the 
physical sciences, as our most popular form of educa- 
tion. Already something like a physical-science message 
can be distinguished, in “adult” live shows and movies, 
from the more familiar social-science message. And it is 
these two messages which I would like to compare here: 
with a view to discovering their relative advantages, if 
any, as the probable source of future art. 

Although neither Hollywood nor television has been 
entirely idle in the field of electronics or rocket engi- 
neering, we are probably more familiar with the social- 
science message as this turns up every week in adult 
Westerns, Broadway musicals, psychiatric soap-operas on 
Matinee Theater, and old war-movies attacking racial 
prejudice. Pioneered in the Forties more or less con- 
currently, I believe, by certain analysands and other 
social students of both Hollywood and Broadway (not 
necessarily from Actors’ Studio), the message was brought 
to television by way of the old Goodyear-Philco Play- 
house, whence it returned to Hollywood by way of Marty. 
From there it set up a chain-reaction heard round the 
world which may eventually compete with Eighty Days 
and which has already had one encouraging result that 
I know of. One of the old Goodyear writers turned up 
recently on Playhouse 90 with an anti-social-science 
message: a real internal rebellion, a Down With the 
Case History School of Naturalism.* 

We can’t expect this brave venture to set a trend, 
however—there was at least one newspaper reviewer who 
called it a “case history.” And it seems to be the taste 
of newspaper critics which sets an upper-middlebrow 
limit to the dramatic arts and ultimately determines what 
us poor lowbrows get to look at. Playhouse 90, by the 
way, as though to atone for its own mild breach of taste, 
almost immediately devoted an equal amount of time to 
Mike Todd. Todd, of course, enjoys a reputation for wit 
and charm among the critics, and is considered quite 
adult by Elsa Maxwell. 

Getting back to the Message in its pure form: as 
originally derived from Marx and Freud, plus Heming- 
way and D. H. Lawrence, this takes in quite a bit of 
territory, as you know. With romanticism at one end 
and modern psychology at the other, it is at best a 
synonym for philosophic Naturalism. But as filtered 
through Horney, Fromm, Steinbeck, Lillian Hellman— 
or name your own favorite—it could be called either 


* Playroom by Tad Mosel, a man who obviously knows who 
Chekhov is, was a tightly written example of what I learned in 
college to call a “‘well-tailored’’ problem play. What made it even 
more of a rarity on TV was the fact that it was neither mis-cast 
nor mis-directed, but was very competently acted by such Old 
Reliables as Tony Randall, Nina Foch, Patricia Neal and es- 
pecially Mildred Dunnock. Not only did Mosel proclaim the news 
that parents are not entirely to blame for their children; he man- 
aged to raise some fairly complicated questions about the nature 
of character and motive. These are, of course, the very questions 
which case histories never raise, but only answer. 

(Anyone who saw an earlier play by Mosel, mis-casting Barbara 
bel Geddes as a love-starved mistress in a boys’ school, may have 
realized only belatedly, as I did, that this was not a badly written 
play. Like Olivier’s production of Hamlet, it was only a Freudian 
confusion overlaid on some pretty good dialogue.) 


MARJORIE FARBER, WHOSE CRITICAL ARTICLES HAVE 
APPEARED IN “KENYON REVIEW,” “ACCENT,” “PAR- 
TISAN REVIEW,” “POLITICS,” “THE NEW REPUBLIC,” 
AND “THE NATION,” IS AT PRESENT LIVING IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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neo-romanticism with a political flavor, or else a social 
conscience with a Freudian slant. It could also be 
called the nineteenth-century climate in which the twen- 
tieth century lives for actually, outside of a few reaction- 
ary poets and Tibetan monks, I can’t think of anyone 
who hasn’t had the Message in one form or another. 
The best we can do is distinguish the natural sciences 
appropriate to the nineteenth century from the physical 
sciences appropriate to the twenty-first. 

This brings me to the physical-science message, which 
we may confidently expect to be far more horrifying, 
thus far less dreary, than the social-science message. As 
distinguished from science fiction proper, this genre does 
not concern itself with Flying Saucers, Mad Scientists, 
or Monsters from Outer Space—not intentionally, at any 
rate. It is intended to deal with such real-life problems 
as aviation medicine or getting along with one’s fellow- 
workers in the close confines of a space ship, and so on. 
Above all, it must stress the urgent need for turning out 
more and more atomic physicists and electronics engi- 
neers if we are to survive the present world. Though I 
seem to remember one live show, as well as two Late 
Shows, in which Richard Carlson was being hurled ex- 
perimentally around the centrifuge of some contempo- 
rary aviation lab, we have as yet no name for this kind 
of realism. It’s only when Carlson steps into a real space 
ship ten years later that we begin to speak of “science 
fiction.” 

Now this term “science fiction,” used as a generic 
name for one kind of prophetic literature as against 
another, would make an interesting chapter in itself. 
But we may conveniently adopt the science fictionists’ 
own distinction between science fantasy (as that which 
is not likely to happen) and science fiction (as that 
which has not happened yet). I'll admit the distinction 
is hard to keep in mind. Hollywood has turned out one 
or two earnest examples of real-life science which con- 
vinced me that, behind one of those sealed doors in the 
atomic lab, Bela Lugosi was still tinkering with the brain 
of Boris Karloff. 

And as for “fantasy” so-called, there is no use com- 
plaining that no one has matched the cinematic values 
offered by the prose of H. G. Wells, or that Hawthorne 
remains the master of the Mad Scientist department, 
just as Poe is the mad genius of necrophilia or Huxley 
the prophet of our scientific future. What little fantasy 
there was—Hollywood’s The Thing and _ televisicn’s 
World of Tomorrow series—has now been replaced on 
TV by the dramatically moronic, though possibly more 
scientific, Science Fiction Theater. And Hollywood’s 
Monsters from Outer Space have given way before the 
great cinematic advances made by zoologists in recent 
years. I must say it’s wholesome for the children, though: 
watching all those magnified beetles from the planet 
Earth, they get quite an education in entomology. 

For sheer fantasy unadulterated by education—or by 
any entertainment that I could find—there is always 
Mike Todd’s rendering of Jules Verne. (This may even 
explain Todd’s mysterious charm, which I had thought 
might be due to his being Elizabeth Taylor’s husband.) 
But for sheer realism, you can’t beat an aviation lab. 

What all this adds up to, of course, is wholesomeness 
on the one hand (psychiatric, pedagogic, pediatric) and 
physical science on the other. Here I believe I could 
cut through some of the confusion in nomenclature by 
giving first an example and then a definition. The clear- 
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est case of the physical-science message I’ve seen was 
done last spring by one of those “adult” shows—was it 
Studio One?—which have inherited the Goodyear mantle. 
Maybe you saw the one about the poor little physics 
major who was laughed at by all his anti-intellectual 
friends, especially the girls, for playing so obsessively 
with his electronic tic-tac-toe machine. This injustice 
was corrected—the blow struck for academic freedom— 
by a manly physics teacher who assured the suffering 
boy (with all that therapeutic aplomb of the football 
coach stiffening a sagging lineman) that he would per- 
sonally guarantee the boy a ticket for guess what: the 
first flight to the moon. Fade-out on celestial joy, galac- 
tic vistas opening, crashing arpeggios from the harp (no 
space-music from the Theremin; this eee was a 
little too highbrow for that). 

As an adult show, beamed straight at growing boys, 
we can scarcely call this “science fiction” in the usual 
sense. And to call it realism seems an insult to the 
memory of Emile Zola, if not to the latest Italian film. 
But without dwelling on the fact that aesthetic realism, 
or the Naturalist tradition in the arts, is no less a product 
of Science (at least of natural science) than science fic- 
tion, I would ask merely which definition of “reality” 
you prefer: that of the natural and social-minded nine- 
teenth century or that of the physics-minded twentieth. 
So far the influence of physics on the arts has been either 
negligible or unremarked.* Outside of science fiction, it 
has been our good fortune that the physical scientists 
have not concerned themselves directly with the dramatic 
arts—on earth, I mean; any arts practiced on Mars or 
Jupiter are strictly from Ray Bradbury, out of Steinbeck. 

We cannot expect this situation to last. There is a 
celestial messenger in the skies right now, whose invisible 
message (though we can’t see it, there’s not much doubt 
that it is there) is being received by millions. And as 
revealed in its present incarnation, the Message is this: 
Whoever acquires the lead in spaceflight will’ automati- 
cally be given spiritual dominion of the world—even in 
those backward countries who still claim to know what 
the word spiritual means. As an illustration of this, 
watch your newspaper for those Letters to the Editor 
beginning,*“Let us lift up our eyes to the skies and give 
thanks to Science” or “Show a little gratitude to Russia.” 
One woman (I don’t believe this, though I réad it with 
my own eyes has named her new daughter “Sputnik.” 

Since this kind of mystical adoration of scientific 
progress is clearly “religious,” in some heretical sense, 
I am happy to report that one or two historiads are busy 
investigating its origins in the various Gnostie heresies. 
Meanwhile (I believe they have now got it traced to the 
fourth century) we can use it as a handy classification 
for distinguishing one kind of prophet from another. 
Those who look at scientific marvels with a trace of 
ancient caution, born of ancient wisdom, I call “human- 
ists” (Judaeo-Christians, if you prefer). Those who run 
gladly to the future, under the impression that the scien- 
tific Universe is the same thing as the Christian heaven, 
I call “science fictionists.” The category of “humanists” 
has the advantage for me of including all my favorite 
authors, no matter how sub-literate they may have become 


* Leaving aside modern painting (which I am told became 
physics-minded as early as 1870), the influence of. Einstein or 
Heisenberg has been chiefly restricted to small philosophic jour- 
nals, or to certain highbrow psychologists who write for the liter- 
ary quaterlies. But academic aestheticians have, of course, found 
a treasure-trove both in the Einsteinian field theory and in 
Heisenberg’s description of gases. 


these days. The humanist strain in modern prophecy 
runs from De Tocqueville and, so far as I am concerned, 
Hawthorne, through Samuel Butler and the best of Wells 
to Huxley’s “Brave New World.”* And while this does 
some injustice to such talented Christian mystics as 
C. S. Lewis (who actually defines Outer Space as being, 
for all we know, Heaven itself), at least it gives us a 
way of distinguishing certain “illiterate” humanists from 
certain “literate” scientists in the field. Unlike Oppen- 
heimer, Einstein, or the astronomer Arthur Clarke, the 
humanists would never dream of suggesting that we 
should add a few humanist or aesthetic values to our 
scientific kit—like taking a few good books with us to 
the moon. These unsung masters I am thinking of (you'll 
find them in the drug stores), who have long taken it for 
granted that Hiroshima was a crime, are busy with the 
post-atomic world. Having investigated every conceiv- 
able moral or social problem on the moon and Mars, 
they are under no illusion that men will find it easy to 
remain human while living in a vacuum. 

There is reason to suppose that both kinds of prophet, 
both the humanists and the mystics of the Cosmos, will 
become more literate as time goes on. Although the 
physical scientists suffer from the occupational hazards 
of a profession which has no particular use for words, 
I have never found them to be more contemptuous of 
mere words or more enamored of non-verbal communi- 
cation than any of the social scientists, Zen-Buddhists, 
or Romantic poets of my acquaintance. Indeed less so: 
for insofar as they are freer of that Romantic contempt 
for words and thought which is a feature of the social- 
science education, they are that much closer to the classi- 
cal tradition. At all events, there is no reason why the 
physical-science message should not achieve the same 
level of intelligence as the social—which always has a 
few aesthetic values floating on the top, like a sort of 
oily scum rejected by the scientific H20. In suggesting 
that art and science do not mix, I’m not of course deny- 
ing the educational value of the sciences: naturally it’s 
better to take your demented aunt to the psychiatric 
clinic than to keep her chained up in the attic. 

I will go further: having tried to be fair to both sides 
I will not conceal the fact that, compared to the twenty- 
first century, even Darwin looks pretty good,to me. Al- 
ready the social sciences, as seen from a spaceship, so 
to speak, are beginning to acquire some of that moss- 
grown look which has long been worn by the humanities. 
It is easy to imagine neo-neo-romanticists on some distant 
star gazing fondly at that Golden Age of Humanism 
which produced Horney, Shakespeare, and Mike Todd. 

So while there is some danger in becoming too nos- 
talgic, I can at least close on a note of sociological cheer. 
Judging only by the last two movies I saw, it looks as 
though Hollywood had finally taken up the educational 
task of bringing nineteenth-century Science to the masses 
—and at the very moment of our leaving the twentieth. 
But it may have been a coincidence that I happened to 
see two Hollywood studies of urban and suburban life, 
A Hatful of Rain and No Down Payment, in the same 
week—what might be called “Sputnik Week.” While 
there isn’t much to say about these, I would like to men- 


* Orwell’s ‘‘1984’" is an interesting example of how a liberal bias, 
pro-scientific and anti-totalitarian, can disqualify even the most 
literate of humanists. Where Orwell predicted a Soviet future in 
which Science would be destroyed by political terror, Huxley cor- 
rectly foresaw a scientific future in which only the arts and 
humanities would be destroyed — and by the most benevolent of 
scientific methods. 
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tion a new kind of realism which seems to be develop- 
ing, especially among set-designers. The first, as you 
probably know, was a decently acted piece of naturalism 
about drug addiction, with the sociology fairly well sub- 
dued. But No Down Payment had its own interest as a 
two-headed monster: half sociology and half Hollywood 
—or, if you prefer, half science and half fiction. What 
the two movies had in common was the same four walls, 
decorated by much the same Rouaults and Picassos and 
revealing the same odd passion for sociological precision 
which seems to prevail among set-designers, as it does 
among writers and ad-men. This eye for the fine shades 
of social status expressed in décor used to be the mark 
of a discriminating hostess, but as housing units grow 
smaller and the walls come closer, the men too can 
scarcely avoid looking at them with a more discriminat- 
ing eye. 

Speaking of claustrophobia, which the experts in 
aviation medicine regard as one of the chief hazards of 
present space-travel (to say nothing of living in one of 
those small aerated domes on the moon), these smaller 
housing units are doubtless helping to produce a fitter 
race of men. But anyone who has a choice in the mat- 
ter, or who goes to the movies to avoid the confines of 
a television screen, would be well advised to stick to 
the wide-open technicolored spaces of an adult Western. 
He may argue that Westerns, interspersed with musical 
productions, are all he gets at home. But there is a big 
difference between enjoying the real blue sky and desert 
air under a wide movie screen and peering at the tiny 
Arizona sky in black and white. 

By the same token, it is about four times as confining 
to stare at four walls for an hour-and-a-half on a wide 
screen as it is to watch sociological dramas on TV. Not 
only do you have frequent rest-intervals at home and the 
freedom of your own bath and kitchen, but the average 
television room—depending on its size and darkness, of 
course—is apt to be far less restrictive than a movie 
screen. In one case you are living in a room, as will be 
obvious, while in the other you live not in a movie theater, 
but inside the screen—not in your room, but theirs. 


In No Down Payment, for example, you had your 
choice between staring at that Japanese brush-drawing 
of the horses (you know the one) and looking out the 
picture window which gave on to a very nice close-up of 
the neighbor’s bedroom. As a third choice, you could of 
course watch Tony Randall, whom I happen to regard 
as a very engaging actor. But without denying the socio- 
logical importance of the California ranch-type home, I 
think all the sociological honors went in this case to the 
set-designers, while the dramatic honors went to Holly- 
wood, or what used to be called “Hollywood hokum.” 
For one thing (if I may conveniently speak of “Holly- 
wood” as opposed to “sociology” here), it was a stroke 
of good taste on Hollywood’s part to make its suburban- 
ites considerably prettier and brighter than they had any 
scientific right to be. For I think most people would 
agree—though it might be a hard point to defend aes- 
thetically—that it is possible to live comfortably with 
certain people in one’s neighborhood who would be un- 
bearable to live with on a movie screen. The ultimate 
goal of sociological realism—can we say, in short?— 
were it ever to be achieved, would be intolerable. Not 
as the death of art, it’s too late for that, but intolerable 
both morally and intellectually. 
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Fortunately the more “sociological” the character, 
the less recognizable he is as human: thence farther, we 
may suppose, from realism. No Down Payment had a 
character, which was rather an itemized list, comprising 
Mr. Authoritarian Personality himself. That is to say, 
this character suffered from social inferiority and racial 
prejudice, he wanted to be a Police Chief, he beat his 
own wife and raped his neighbor’s and above all, he 
refused to let the nice Japanese family move in next 
door. Getting rid of such a trouble maker presented a 
problem, as you can see—though I gather it was more 
of a problem for “sociology” than for the wits of Holly- 
wood. But regardless of who was responsible, we were 
all relieved when the accident happened. 

And here finally is the one thing to be said for the 
physical-science message, as this must inevitably en- 
croach upon the arts. If it has never tried for any 
dramatic realism, this is partly because its own form of 
determinism is virtually impossible to represent. It is 
easy enough to have all your characters victimized by 
natural or social forces, but how would you set about 
proving that we are victims of our chemical or molecular 
inheritance? The best that can be done in this field is a 
sort of cosmic propaganda: we can be persuaded into 
becoming better citizens of the Galaxy. You know how 
the Messiah legend goes: the cosmic Overlords send us 
one of their emissaries, not to save man but to preserve 
the cosmic peace. And so long as They do not lose pa- 
tience—so long as They continue to urge the irrational 
earthling to give up his atomic weapons—there will be a 
certain amount of benevolence, as well as comedy, in the 
Message. But more than that: however gruesome may 
be the realities of the world—of that present world which 
used to be called the Future—so long as these are por- 
trayed by such laughable cliches from the dramatic arts, 
they have no power to touch us. We remain unmoved— 
and to that extent remain a little longer, wrapped in the 
illusions of the past. At this point I should think even 
a social scientist might stop complaining that certain 
arts are only an escape from reality, and begin to feel 
a decent gratitude for that escape. 
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PATHS OF GLORY 


Directed by Stanley Kubrick, from the script by Calder 
Willingham, Jim Thompson and Mr. Kubrick, based on the 
novel by Humphrey Cobb. Produced by James B. Harris for 
Bryna Productions, released through United Artists. Photog- 
raphy (B&W), George Krause; editor, Eva Kroll; music, 
Gerald Fried. In the cast: Kirk Douglas, Ralph Meeker, 
Adolphe Menjou, George Macready, Wayne Morris, Richard 
Anderson, Joseph Turkel, Peter Capell, and others. Running 
time: 86 min. 


In an age characterized on the one hand by a cult of 
happy mediocrity and on the other by the growing power. 
prestige, and necessity of the military, Paths of Glory is 
a specter from our unsophisticated past. Already labeled 
“unfashionable” by the Dior of the political world, 
“Time” magazine, the film based on Humphrey Cobb’s 
anti-war novel has been officially buried with the rest 
of our dead ideals from the Thirties. But like the dead 
soldiers in Irwin Shaw’s once fashionable one-act play, 
the Bryna production of Paths of Glory, directed by 
29-year-old Stanley Kubrick, refuses to lie down in its 
grave. 

Directed with obvious sincerity and restraint, Paths 
of Glory is an explosion upon our consciousness. The 
locale is France and the time is 1916 but the film has 
an insistent immediacy that is at once stunning and up- 
setting. Though unfashionable it is timely and also time- 
less, the especial qualities of art. The military, commit- 
ted to the game of wholesale destruction for personal 
glory, is, by definition, petty and corrupt. But that is 
an irreverent thing to say about our fatted protector. 
Paths of Glory is only permissible, though deemed un- 
fashionable, because it deals with the French army. 
Therefore, its implications can be gracefully ignored by 
“Time.” The American myth of military purity remains 
inviolate .. . 

Paths of Glory like no other film save All Quiet on 
the Western Front shows war in its naked ugliness, 
stripped of glory, heroics, and high-sounding causes. The 
general staff, incited by public opinion and a patriotic 
press, is willing to sacrifice an entire division in a hope- 
less attack on a worthless objective to add to its reflected 
glory. But when the attack turns out to be a fiasco, the 
general staff must have a scapegoat to reflect the blame. 
Three soldiers are chosen to act as blood sacrifices for 


the greater good of France. The charge is cowardice; 
the men are put on trial for their lives and summarily 
found guilty. They are unsuccessfully defended to the 
end by their idealistic regimental colonel, a trial lawyer 
in civilian life. The trial is a mock formality and the 
men die to salvage the reputation of the general staff. 
The military philosophy behind their execution is ex- 
pressed by the corps commander: “There are few things 
more fundamentally encouraging and stimulating to a 
soldier than seeing someone else die.” But the execution 
is only another incomprehensible shadow in the pervad- 
ing nightmare of the soldier’s life. At the end, the sur- 
vivors will go back to the trenches to continue the mean- 
ingless game and await their own deaths. 

Stanley Kubrick seemed, on the basis of his three 
previous films, a young director of extraordinary facility 
and promise. But Paths of Glory is a notable advance. 
a fulfillment of earlier promise. The gratuitous virtuosity 
of his technique is less in evidence than before. He no 
longer demonstrates pyrotechnical brilliance for its own 
sake, and the emphasis is now on the whole rather than 
isolated parts. Paths of Glory is a dedicated, passion- 
ately honest, angry film told with great visual eloquence. 
The juxtaposition of the corpse-strewn field of battle 
with the elegant ballroom where the general staff fights 
its private war is more expressive than a thousand words 
of moralizing. The film abounds with visual symbols 
integrated into the fabric, suggesting through contrast 
and emphasis the deeper implications of the story. 

The picture is filmed in small-screen black-and-white 
with a stylized realism. The performances are all con- 
sistently excellent and serve, rather than distract from. 
the film’s theme. While the most impressive job is done 
by George Macready as the vainglorious regimental com- 
mander, Ralph Meeker has poignant moments as one of 
the sacrificial soldiers, and Kirk Douglas, as the colonel, 
acts with commendable control. 

Paths of Glory deals with the First World War— 
comparative child’s play in this age of super-destructive 
weapons. But at any time, fashionable or not, it is a 
disturbing plea against the horror and senselessness of 
war. 


JONATHAN BAUMBACH. 


THE BRIDGE ON THE RIVER KWAI 


Directed by David Lean, from the script by Pierre Boulle, 
based on the novel by Mr. Boulle. Produced by Sam Spiegel, 
released through Columbia Pictures. Photography (Techni- 
color, Cinemascope), Jack Hildyard; sound, John Cox and 
John Mitchell; music, Malcolm Arnold; art director, Donald 
M. Ashton; editor, Peter Taylor, In the cast: Alec Guinness, 
William Holden, Jack Hawkins, Sessue Hayakawa, James 
Donald, Ann Sears, Geoffrey Horne, and others. 


“Two men lost. Some damage done but bridge intact 
thanks to British colonel’s heroism.” 
“The Bridge Over the River Kwai’ by Pierre Boulle 


A famous alpinist was once requested to clarify the 
reason for his urge to climb and conquer a mountain 
at the risk of his life. He simply answered: “Because 
the mountain is there.” 

If the destiny of a mountain is to offer its peak to a 
waving flag, the fate of a bridge—at least in a great part 
of Anglo-Saxon literature and cinema—consists instead 
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in its susceptibility to destruction. The recurring sym- 
bolic motif of the bridge is thus a span over Life and 
Fate in Wilder’s “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” a job 
to be done (on the Spanish bridge controlled by Fran- 
co’s Fascists) in Hemingway’s “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls,” an inescapable logic of destruction in The Bridges 
at Toko-Ri, and now an expression of pride in human 
toil for the filmic adaptation of “The Bridge Over the 
River Kwai.” 

Mr. Spiegel, producer of this Cinemascope and Tech- 
nicolor version of Pierre Boulle’s novel, recently declared 
in an interview on the “Seven Lively Arts” television 
program that the theme underlying Kwai is the opposi- 
tion between man’s desire to build and the disintegration 
and futility of war. Several critics are also of the opin- 
ion that this is to be classified as an anti-war picture. 

In a general sense, this seems to be correct, although 
we must state that nothing is to be found in this film 
that can compare, even remotely, with the deep humani- 
tarian treatise so masterfully expressed in All Quiet on 
the Western Front by Lewis Milestone, or La Grande 
Illusion by Jean Renoir. Boulle’s novel is a strikingly 
bitter, cynical, and polemic “J’Accuse” against the men- 
tality of a Colonel Nicholson, one of those “Indian Ser- 
vice officers” who “had read the whole of Kipling as a 
boy, and recited chunks of it as the construction (of the 
bridge) took shape above the water. ‘Yours is the earth 
and everything that’s in it, and—which is more—you will 
be a man, my son’.” 

This pitiful mentality, rooted in the times of Nana 
Sahib and the Sepoys Rebellion of 1857, obsessed with 
the rigid observance of military rules and the Geneva 
Convention, is the same man that risks his life and those 
of his officers and enlisted men in the steaming jungle 
of Kwai, in Thailand, refusing to have his commissioned 
officers work in menial jobs alongside the non-coms. He 
is the same man that, upon achieving a remarkable moral 
victory after a great deal of suffering, decides after all 
to show the Japanese how inept they are. His streak of 
racial arrogance leads him to work out a minutely de- 
tailed plan which will transform the spirit of resistance 
in his men into a smooth collaborationist machine. The 
bridge on the river Kwai, so necessary for the projected 
Japanese invasion of India, will be built as a splendid 
example of the “superiority” of white civilization. 

In the book, Pierre Boulle describes in detail the 
operation of “Force 316” (better known as “The Plastic 
and Destruction Co., Ltd.”) and of the three men— 
Major Shears (an ex-officer in the cavalry), Captain 
Warden (a professor of Oriental languages), and Lt. 
Joyce (a former draftsman and clerk)—who are assigned 
to blow up the bridge. The mission fails because the 
fossilized Colonel Nicholson, who stayed behind after 
the work on the bridge had been completed to witness 
the arrival of the first official Japanese train and taste 
the sweetness of his “triumph,” discovers the wires and 
has them cut. In those last tragic moments, while the 
convoy is arriving and Nicholson is screaming for help 
at the top of his lungs, two of the Commandos try to 
carry out the mission but are captured by the Japanese. 
And Professor Warden, an intellectual who hates war 
and man’s stupidity, destroys with his mortar the two 
colleagues and the colonel. 


The theme is clear here. Pierre Boulle wants to con- 
vey to the reader the abysmal nonsense of Colonel Nich- 
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olson and the tragedy of having men in war ruled by 
such idiots. 

In the film, Nicholson is killed by Warden’s shell 
but falls very conveniently onto the detonator’s plunger 
and blows up the bridge, making for a rich “climax.” 
This deliberate manipulation distorts completely the 
spirit of the original work. Moreover, the character of 
Shears is replaced in the film by the usual cliche of an 
American gob “who wants to go home,” and even the 
Siamese partisans are shown as a bunch of sexy girls, 
one of whom seems to be carrying on a chaste romance 
with the American. There is no human depth in the 
characters, no logical and true explanation of their ac- 
tions. Guinness is hampered in the role of Colonel Nich- 
olson by an abject superficiality of treatment showing 
him as only a fanatic and, therefore, an isolated case, 
when there are dozens like him in every army. And the 
final shouting of “Madness! Madness!” by the medical 
officer. when looking at the devastation around him, can- 
not justify the claims of an “anti-war” theme in the film. 
Pierre Boulle’s book comes here mutilated and even the 
sensitivity of the director of Brief Encounter has only a 
few sequences in which to manifest itself. For the rest, 
Hollywood’s mercantile concepts rule the entire show. 

The film, however, is splendidly photographed. But 
insofar as honesty is concerned, the moviegoer may turn 
his attention somewhere else, for example, to a little, 
modest, black-and-white film directed by a young New 
Yorker, Stanley Kubrick. Paths of Glory (see the review 
in this issue) is a film that evidences the existence of 
honest and talented young film-makers in a film industry 
which is dying in America, at least from the artistic 
point of view. And those who think that the tragedy of 
the three innocents shot at dawn because of the crime 
of their general is an isolated case should think back 
for a moment to General Nivelle’s offensive in 1917, its 
appalling debacle at the hands of the Germans, and the 
rebellions that required courts-martial and firing squads 
on a much larger scale. This is war, honestly and cour- 
ageously portrayed. Therefore, if Kubrick makes the 
grade in the tradition of Milestone, Renoir, Ciaureli, 
and other greats, Lean, to our regret and disappointment, 
simply does not make it in The Bridge on the River Kwai. 

Next time, if Lean gets to direct a film for a Holly- 
wood producer, he better make sure that there are no 
strings attached to his honesty. 


GEORGE N. FENIN. 


THE BOLSHO BALLET 


Directed by Paul Czinner. Produced by I. R. Maxwell 
and Mr. Czinner. Photography, D. Onions; editing, Philip 
Hudsmith. Released through Rank Organization. 


Paul Czinner’s color film of the Bolshoi Ballet comes 
as close to the immediacy of an actual performance as 
film can take us. With eleven cameras placed at various 
points about the Royal Opera House in Covent Garden, 
Czinner was able to record an uninterrupted “Giselle” 
by shooting continuously from 2:30 a.m. until daybreak. 
The other divertissements that make up the production 
were recorded in similar fashion a few nights later. The 
film has the effect of spontaneous, heated theater; the 
sound track includes muffled coughs, subtle audience 
rustlings, applause; and the inevitable unevenness of the 
camera work often gives one the illusion of watching the 
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action through a pair of opera glasses. Capturing any 
sort of stage ballet on film is a precarious business. Dr. 
Czinner’s method solves many problems of focus and 
lighting, and his straightforward — almost naive — ap- 
proach has the uncommon virtue of attempting to see 
dance clearly and see it whole. Camera angles are sen- 
sibly varied, and the editing, in general, resists the 
temptation of impressionistic close-ups, of substituting a 
false filmic panache for the full head-to-foot articulation 
of a dancer’s body. 

The program is a curious affair. For American theater 
audiences, whether accustomed to the various modern 
disciplines and refinements of Ashton, Tudor, and Bal- 
anchine, or to the older formalities of Ivanov-Petipa. 
these unfamiliar examples of Russian choreography are 
witless and primitive. Blown by the hot, heavy breath of 
ethnic tradition, their inspirations are popular, acro- 
batic, utterly without sophistication. And bolshoi means 
big; so that our judgments are doubly constrained—by 
the limits of camera vision and by the strange, galvanic 
super-gesture of Russian ballet. 

The least successful portion of the film is the “Wal- 
purgisnacht” from “Faust.” As seen here, it is a thun- 
derous, undisciplined bacchanal, full of shaggy fauns. 
coy nymphs, garlands, hoists, dives, waving arms, and 
all the fulsome claptrap of the pre-Diaghilev era. Con- 
fronted with this unwieldy stage-mass, the cold eye of 
the camera separates the choreography and unfailingly 
notes its most absurd inflections: the unexpected bits of 
offside characterization, the lip-smacking contacts in the 
partnering, Struchkova’s strenuous seductiveness that, 
unfortunately, lingers as long in the mind as do her 
magnificent leaps. When a single dancer stands forth 
from the ensemble, in all the proud muscularity and 
dynamism for which the Russians are famous, then he 
shines; in this instance, the restrictive camera field can 
do nothing but wait patiently for these cadenzas and let 
the dancers register as they will. For any true idea of 
what contemporary Russian ensemble choreography is 
like, we cannot look to this film. Except for the classic 
pieces (the Spanish Dance from “Lac des Cygnes,” Ula- 
nova’s “Dying Swan” and “Giselle”) where East and 
West meet, the great impact is made again and again by 
the quality of dancing. 

With the appearance of Ulanova, the film suddenly 
assumes a familiar aspect. “The Dying Swan” is, of 
course, an international favorite. and the Russian “Gi- 
selle,”’ here presented in an hour-long version, has the 
traditional Petipa design. The moonstruck old haunts 
on film have the look of a flattened and somewhat faded 
chromo, but Ulanova, in her sovereign flights and ex- 
pressive mime, projects the necessary third dimension. 


ARLENE CROCE. 


OTHER RECENT RELEASES 


SAYONARA. Directed by Joshua Logan, from the script 
by Paul Osborn, based on the novel by James A. Michener. 
Produced by William Goetz for Warner Brothers. Photography 
(Technicolor, Technirama), Ellsworth Fredricks; art director, 
Ted Haworth; music, Franz Waxman. In the cast: Marlon 
Brando, Patricia Owens, Martha Scott, James Garner, Miiko 
Taka, Miyoshi Umeki, Red Buttons, Ricardo Montalban, Sho- 
chiku Kagekidan Girls Revue, and others. 


Dedicated to the ideals of international brotherhood, 


Sayonara does its best to establish a sexual tabu between Cau- 
casians and Orientals which has not been particularly apparent 
before. Not content with the inevitable social and cultural dif- 
ferences, the writers of this film have inserted offensive ref- 
erences to slant-eyes and yellow skins, no doubt with the best 
of intentions. In all other respects, Sayonara is the worst kind 
of Problem Picture, unreal, distorted, oversimplified, and 
childishly obvious. 

Set in Japan in 1951, none of the military characters seem 
to have any interest in the Korean War. There are only two 
issues in this film. Will Marlon Brando overcome his inarticu- 
late Southern drawl long enough to marry a Japanese dancer, 
and will Red Buttons, in a supporting category for this year’s 
Oscars, be allowed to stay with his Japanese bride? Under 
Joshua Logan’s vulgar, uninspired direction, Sayonara plods 
along against a background of Japanese picture postcards 
strictly for the tourist trade. PETER WALSH. 


THE QUIET AMERICAN. Directed by Joseph L. Man- 
kiewicz, from the script by Mr. Mankiewicz, based on a novel 
by Graham Greene. Produced by Mr. Mankiewicz, released 
through United Artists. Photography (B&W), Robert Kras- 
ker; editor, William Hornbeck; music, Mario Nascimbene; 
art director, Rino Mondellino. In the cast: Audie Murphy, 
Michael Redgrave, Claude Dauphin, Giorgia Moll, Kerima, 
Bruce Cabot, Fred Sadoff, Richard Loo, and others. 


An unimaginative film, based on a well-written novel about 
wartime Indo-China, exposing the selfish schemes of France, 
England and the United States in that area. Graham Greene's 
characters are incredibly distorted, the motivations are cut out, 
the actions make little sense, if any. The naive American of 
Graham Greene is made a hero; the cynical British reporter, 
a murderer; and so the book is murdered, too. J.G. 


WILD IS THE WIND. Directed by George Cukor, from 
the script by Arnold Schulman, based on a story by Vittorio 
Nino Novarese. Produced by Hal B. Wallis, released by 
Paramount Pictures. Camera (B&W), Charles Lang, Jr.; art 
directors, Hal Pereira and Tambi Larsen; editor, Warren Low; 
music, Dimitri Tiomkin. In the cast: Anna Magnani, Anthony 
Quinn, Anthony Franciosa, Dolores Hart, Joseph Calleia, Lili 
Valenty, and others. 


An Italian-American rancher (Anthony Quinn) brings his 
late wife’s sister (Anna Magnani) from Italy to be his second 
wife. Since he is constantly confusing her with her dead 
sister, she is unhappy and cries often. ... A farm hand (An- 
thony Franciosa) makes love to her for no discernible reason. 
Much fury and emotional confusion results from this adultery, 
but all ends well. Wild stallions and lamb-bearing sheep 
provide a spectacular background for this unbelievable story, 
full of cliches of Italian immigrants and their unmotivated 
“acts of passion.” A good cast has little chance against the 
script. 

RAINTREE COUNTY. Directed by Edward Dmytryk, 
from the script by Millard Kaufman, based on the novel by 
Ross Lockridge, Jr. Produced by David Lewis for M.G.M. 
Photography (Technicolor, Panavision), Robert Surtees; music, 
Johnny Green; art directors, William A. Horning, Urie 
McCleary; editor, John Dunning. In the cast: Montgomery 
Clift, Elizabeth Taylor, Eva Marie Saint, Nigel Patrick, Lee 
Marvin, Agnes Moorehead, Rod Taylor, and others. 

INTERPLAY. Production, direction, and scenario by 
Peter Weiss, for Forenings Filmo AB & Arbetsgruppen, Stock- 
holm. Camera, Tony Forsberg. B&W, 8 min., 16mm. Dis- 
tributed by Cinema 16, Inc. 

Peter Weiss’ experimental pantomime on an erotic theme 
transmutes two lovers into startling and semi-abstract pat- 
terns. Carefully composed, this unusual Swedish experiment 
was selected for exhibition at the 1955 Edinburgh Film Fes- 
tival. Poetic in intent and execution, the film cannot be pinned 
down to a specific story-line or message. Musique concrete 
reinforces the mysterious quality of the images. An interest- 
ing example of contemporary European avantgarde film pro- 
duction. a.v. 
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COFFEE, BRANDY & CIGARS XXIX 
HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


“A fact itself is nothing. It is valuable only for the 
idea attached to it, or for the proof which it furnishes.” 


CLAUDE BERNARD 


Said Marilyn Monroe to Sir Laurence Olivier. during 
the making of The Prince and the Showgirl, “When I'm 
with you, I’m nervous.” Replied Olivier, “Why should 
a woman like you be nervous with me?” “Because.” said 
Miss Monroe, “when I’m with you, I’m not a woman 
like me.” 

“What you see in other women when you're drunk,” 
said an English critic once, “you see in Garbo when 
you're sober.” 

The Museum of Modern Art in New York showed 
Variety and Faust, after all, in its current German cycle. 
in a switch from the originally announced Spies and 
Nina Petrowna shortly after our last column went to press. 
Though we gladly retract our lamenting the omission 
of these two great works, in a sense we're still partially 
right — to the extent that both films were shown in 
versions that gave only an incomplete idea of their origin- 
al quality, viz.: Faust was shown in a multi-duped 16 mm. 
version that gave no idea of the rapturous photography 
of Carl Hoffmann, ranging from the snowiest whites to 
the deepest and most velvety blacks in a spectrum of 
timbres never equalled on the screen; and Variety was 
shown in an execrably mutilated version with two con- 
secutive reels missing. 

Variety had two other important cuts: after Jannings 
darns the hole in de Putti’s stocking, he puts it back on 
her leg, becomes overcome with desire. after which fol- 
lows a half-minute passage between them as sensual in 
its implications as anything the screen has ever essayed. 
The other cut is the rape of de Putti by Artinelli (War- 
wick Ward), done with thorough Germanic harshness. 
The Museum’s print was obviously a badly censored one. 
It’s a pity the program notes — far too high-flown for 
the cretins who guffaw at all the masterpieces the Mu- 
seum shows anyway — did not mention this castrated 
print, if they really were as conscientious about ex- 
plaining the films they show as they appear to be. 

Which reminds me that the daily screenings at the 
Museum of Modern Art have long since taken on the 
aspect of showing movies to the inmates of the dis- 
turbed ward in a mental hospita!. Since they actually 
are not psychotics but so-called normal young American 
boys and girls, one can only conclude that our present 
young generation is composed, to a disconcerting degree, 
of cultural barbarians who, doubtless, will fit in very well 
with this unsentimental atomic age. 

The Museum print of The Last Laugh did not show 
the original letter filmed by Murnau in English (in 
which Jannings learns he is fired as hotel doorman), 
wherein the camera, after showing the letter, cut to a 
blurred close-up of the last line. The old man re-reads 
it and we see, as did his tear-filled eyes, the crushing 
words, “. . . because of your advanced age.” A great 
artist like Murnau would never do the smallest thing 
commonly, even if it were only the insert of a letter. 

Faust, too, in its original version, had a shimmering 
title in English (without the banal “build-up” title in 
the version seen here) in which the Archangel gives 


Satan the reason for the redemption of Faust — just the 
single word “Love.” I can assure you that somewhat 
more feeling went into the way Murnau presented this 
title than went into the presentation of the dernier cri in 
screen titles designed by Mr. Saul Bass for Bonjour 
Tristesse, as meaningless a mélange of doodles as you've 
ever seen. 

As silly a piece of direction as I’ve seen occurs in 
Witness for the Prosecution where Elsa Lanchester, as a 
nurse, blandly takes the pulse of a man suddenly mur- 
dered before her eyes, without showing the least con- 
sternation, as if this were a daily occurrence in her life. 
It is certainly a gauche oversight on the part of the usu- 
ally very wily Billy Wilder. 

Two men hold up a table on their backs in Operation 
Mad Ball and the audience laughs. When Hans Richter 
had the painter, Jean Arp, hold up a table on his back in 
8 by 8, many thought he was nuts. 

To remember the beauteous Florelle as she was in 
Amphitryon and Pabst’s Atlantis and to see her now as 
the aged mother in Gervaise is to make one wistful, in- 
deed. Ah, “the morn and liquid dew of youth”! 

That eternal morning that saw the birth of the films . .! 

Where is a print of Gance’s Tillers of the Soil, a pastor- 
ale of plaintive, furrowed fields and mist-hung meadows, 
like a canvas by Corot or Millet come to life? 

Flaherty fits Cézanne’s description of Monet. “He is 
only an eye — but what an eye!” 

Darius Milhaud once wrote “Music to Accompany a 
Chaplin Film”; Hindemith once scored a silent “Krazy 
Kat” cartoon (in 1927); and even Schoenberg tried his 
hand at film music by writing an “Accompaniment to 
a Cinema Scene” for an imaginary film in his 12-tone 
style. 

Edmund Meisel’s score for Potemkin was sometimes 
banned even when the film itself was permitted to be 
shown, without the emotional stimulus of Meisel’s violent 
and “inflammatory” musical commentary. That’s the way 
to write film music, Messrs. Tiomkin, et al.! 

When Fellini was last here, he discussed with Jimmy 
Savo the possibility of the impish comedian appearing in 
Fellini’s original story, “The Golden Flea.” a fantasy like 
“Harvey.” 

What did Albert Einstein, Robert Flaherty, Chaplin, 
Ben Hecht, Marlene Dietrich, Jayne Mansfield, and 
Magali Noel (the sultry vamp of Rififi and Razzia) have 
in common? Answer: they all played the fiddle. 

How Lubitsch would have doted on the plot of Ravel’s 
delicious one-act opera, “L’Heure Espagnole”! It’s The 
Marriage Circle in a seventeenth century clock-shop. 

Don’t let a picture titled The Age of Infidelity scare 
you away — it is Bardem’s Death of a Cyclist and worth 
seeing for its fresh handling of the old triangle theme. 
(My daughter, Gretchen, says one of the reasons some 
films still have good titles is that the producers couldn't 
think of ones bad enough with which to replace them. But 
changing Fanny by Gaslight to Man of Evil or anything 
else was a necessity here, obviously. Imagine calling a 
film by a title, reasoned its American distributors, which 
could be construed to mean “a girl’s behind by an open 
flame”! 

So long as the semantics of the English language 
continue to be a mystery to the Far East, we will be 
vouchsafed the pleasure of such a delightfully uncon- 
scious double-entendre as appeared in the October issue 
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of “Asia Seene,” a magazine published in English in 
Japan. In describing the charms of a pretty new Japanese 
movie actress, Kyoko Izumi (who really is something very 
special, by the way), the writer rhapsodizes, “Physically 
large for a Japanese girl, she possesses, in a generous 
measure, Mother Eve’s basic appeal.” 

The rarest single quality in American films is irony. 
They are almost completely devoid of it. (Paths of Glory 
is a rare exception.) Producers admit that today’s films, 
to show a domestic profit, must be directed towards the 
teen-agers, who appear to be the only consistent movie- 
goers left. Joshua Logan admits it of both Sayonara and 
South Pacific, for instance, wherein the emphases of 
both films were shifted for the sake of this audience. 
Why give them irony when the most profitable films, with 
the exception of a few spectacles, are the /-Was-A-Teen- 
age-W erewolf variety? A recent new title registered was 
I Married an Ape. 


This column hasn’t the foggiest notion of what'll save 
the movies, if what they need is saving, but it certainly 
won't be trick credit titles, or titles that don’t come in 
until the end of the first reel, or films that smell (literal- 
ly, not just figuratively) as reported recently by “Va- 
riety.” It is a sign of the desperate times that the use of 
the new trick psychological device, subliminal projection, 
to “enhance film entertainment”—by making movie pa- 
trons think they’re satisfied even when they’re not — is 
currently being discussed with film producers in Holly- 
wood by the inventors and peddlers of this sinister pro- 
cess. If you can’t reach the public while they’re conscious, 
get "em below conscious levels, but get ’em. An ideal 
movie-going public is one that keeps going to the movies 
without knowing why. A nation of zombies. . . . 

Nelly Kaplan, associated with Abel Gance on his 
current Polyvision experiments, plans a feature docu- 
mentary on his work to be called Abel Gance, Yesterday 
and Tomorrow. 


Aficionados of really early movies can have them- 
selves a binge on the nights of Feb. 14, 21, 28 at the 
Museum of Modern Art, where Gordon Hendricks will 
deliver three profusely illustrated lectures on “The 
Beginnings of the American Film.” 


Recommended to Film Culture readers: Winkelberg, 
Ben Hecht’s valentine to Max Bodenheim, a touching 
valedictory from one virtuoso word slinger to another 
that brings a welcome touch of Villon back to the world. 
Also, Noel Coward’s Nude With Violin, a spoof of the 
art world with the master of dry wit at his driest—and 
most expert. 


Three harrowing childbirth episodes, each ending in 
disaster, occur in works by Hemingway. Carl Dreyer. and 
von Stroheim, in “A Farewell to Arms.” Ordet, and 
“The Fires of St. John”—the most harrowing of all being. 
bien entendu, in Stroheim’s novel, “The Fires of St. 
John,” which still awaits an American publisher though 
it has already appeared in a French translation. (“Film 
Culture” will review this vast two-volume literary swan- 
song of Stroheim later this year.) 

Producers speak of the necessity of audience identi- 
fication for a film to be a success. Actually, everyone has 
already identified himself with an ideal—himself—when 
he first saw himself in a mirror. What a wonderful world 
it would be if it were peopled by those whom we saw 
reflected back at us in mirrors. 


ARTHUR KNIGHT ANSWERS H.G.W. 


Dear Mr. Mekas: 

I am sure that you will not be surprised to learn that I 
was both distressed and disturbed by Herman G. Weinberg’s 
review of my book, “The Liveliest Art,” in the January issue 
of “Film Culture’’—distressed because Herman apparently 
could find in it nothing but three columns of so-called inac- 
curacies and faults of scholarship, disturbed by his assumption 
(and “Film Culture’s’’?) that your magazine is published for 
“advanced film students’’ whose sole concern is for the minutiae 
that Herman normally serves up with “coffee, brandy and 
cigars” rather than for any organized review of the nature of 
the art of the film and the process of its growth. Frankly, 
whether I succeeded or failed in the accomplishment of this 
purpose, I feel that some discussion of the fact that it was 
attempted properly belongs in a review of the book in the 
pages of “Film Culture.” Indeed, I don’t really think that 
Herman has reviewed my book at all. The things he had to 
say were, as often as not, differences of opinion rather than 
errors of fact, details that might more properly have been aired 
in a sidewalk conversation than disguised as a book review. 
In fact, on rereading Herman’s piece I discovered that he had 
repeatedly lumped together as errors not only honest differ- 
ences of opinion and matters of critical judgment but points of 
information that I had weighed and rejected from my “pano- 
ramic history’’ (as well as several that I should have rejected 
anyway had I been aware of them) and numerous errors of 
his own devising. As Herman himself suggested, memory is 
indeed “a treacherous thing.” 

1. The honest difference of opinion: I stated that “the 
Lubitsch touch reached its fullest expression in his early talk- 
ies” because to his always strong visual imagination Lubitsch 
was able to add the flexibility of a witty and subtle use of the 
sound track. But if Herman prefers The Marriage Circle and 
Lady Windermere's Fan to Monte Carlo, Broken Lullaby or 
Trouble in Paradise, that is his prerogative. I just don't hap- 
pen to agree with him. 


2. Matters of critical judgment: The Road to Life, with its 
rapid transformation of a group of “wild boys’ into model 
boy scouts under the benign influence of an ever-smiling group 
leader, is ‘‘naive’’ in the extreme—as many proponents of the 
film (myself included) have always been quick to point out. 
I should say that Herman is indeed naive if he believes The 
Road to Life, however admirable Ekk’s direction may be, is a 
profound sociological document. At another point, Herman 
forces a comparison between the films of Maya Deren and 
those of Murnau and Lang that was never intended, then plays 
my critical comments on the one against observations on the 
others torn completely out of context. 

3. Points of information weighed and rejected: Stern- 
berg’s Morocco as an early example of the creative use of 
sound. Actually, Morocco talked less than most films of that 
era and had one striking example of an exciting use of nat- 
ural sound; but every one of the titles that I cited did con- 
siderably more in my estimation. Herman also makes the point 
that Gloria Swanson herself finished Queen Kelly rather than 
simply ‘another director,’ as I had chosen to put it. This has 
often been rumored, never documented—not even by Swanson 
herself. Would there have been any advantage in including 
this bit of dubious information when the point I was trying 
to make was merely that the film was not finished by von Stro- 
heim and that one could tell at precisely which moment the 
anonymous hand took over? 

4. Points of information I would have rejected had I but 
known: The existence of an Eisenstein film earlier than Strike. 
Perhaps if I had actually seen The Diary of Glumov, or even 
had the detailed kind of information on it that we have on 
Strike (which I have never seen either), I should have in- 
cluded it. But has Herman seen Glumov? Does he know 
anything more about it than the fact that it was shown by the 
Jugoslovenska Kinoteka last spring? Did that screening alter 
anything that we already know about the evolution of Eisen- 
stein’s art? Is the mere existence of an unseen, undocumented 
film sufficient reason to include it in a world history of the 
motion picture? 
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5. Errors of his own devising: That Eisenstein and Pudov- 
kin admired each other's work is, of course, true. That they 
were the best of friends (if true) is irrelevant. The fact is— 
and the point I was trying to make—they were in “bitter op- 
position” to each other's theories of film editing; and both 
their own books and mine stress the artistic basis of that op- 
pesition, . . . As for “tricks of memory,” I think perhaps 
Herman better look again at the first shot of Joan of Arc to 
decide whether the camera travels or not, at Entr’acte for its 
papier maché miniatures and the replica of the Eiffel Tower 
at the start of the famous funeral procession, at Tabx’'s arti- 
ficial moon and shark (I won't insist on the materials used), 
and at Le Million for its porcelain clock. 

I could multiply these examples, but to what point? A 
film historian must make up his own mind which sources to 
trust for his materials where the films themselves and the 
people who made them are no longer available. He must make 
up his cwn mind whether to tell the story of Variety as it 
existed in Germany or as it was shown in this country—and 
in the only form in which film students can study it today. 
Most importantly, he must define his own attitude toward 
films. That Herman’s and mine are world apart can be de- 
duced, I think, from his final entry in the catalog of my sins, 
the one in which he ticks me off for saying that Iris Barry 
“loved the movies in spite of themselves’’—an attitude which 
Herman is perfectly correct in assuming that I share. Far from 
finding this “‘supercilious,” however, I honestly believe it is 
the only way to appreciate an art that springs from an industry 
geared to turn out movies for mass consumption. The master- 
pieces—and, I might add, the number of masterpieces—become 
all the more remarkable with the recognition of this back- 
ground. But the true aficionado does not demand masterpieces 
alone. He may go to the Huff Film Society and the Museum 
of Modern Art, but he also goes to the Paramount and the 
42nd Street flea-bags because he knows that these purveyors of 
entertainment are also supplying us with fascinating and often 
less self-conscious examples of true film art. I suspect that 
most readers of “Film Culture,’ Herman G. Weinberg ex- 
cepted, are aware of this. Many of them, I feel, would also 
enjoy reading “The Liveliest Art.’ And, I might add, the 
work of my amiable competitors, Richard Griffith and Arthur 
Mayer, as well. I resented the casual dismissal of ‘'The Movies” 
almost as much as I resented Herman's detailed dismissal of 
my own. ARTHUR KNIGHT. 


RIPOSTE FROM H. G. W. 


When H. L. Mencken's prodigious achievement in scholar- 
ship, the 1347-page “A New Dictionary of Quotations” ap- 
peared, it carried a preface by the author closing with these 
gallant words: 


“I am uneasily aware, as I close the intermittent labor of 
nearly 25 years, that there must be many gaps in my collec- 
tion, and, what is worse, many errors, including false as- 
criptions I rely upon friendly readers to rectify these 
blunders. Corrections, suggestions and remonstrances will be 
received in a properly humble and grateful spirit.” 


Arthur Knight’s attitude that only readers who liked his 
book unreservedly were qualified to review it should have been 
included with the data on the author furnished reviewers by 
the publisher. I would, most certainly, have desisted. A fact 
is a stubborn thing and an “honest difference of opinion” is 
not a unilateral thing — you cannot preémpt either. The above 
letter’s evasions and rationalizations compounded with further 
misstatements of fact (such as implying that Variety was never 
shown complete in America, among others) plus Knight's ig- 
noring my favorable comments on his book, sadden me. If 
our roles were reversed, I should have been glad to make what- 
ever ultimately turned out to be valid corrections in future 
editions of the book. In the writing of history, vanity has no 
place. Whoever truly loves the cinema is my brother and I 
have no wish nor heart to joust with him. H. G. W. 
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GUIDO ARISTARCO ANSWERS FELLINI 


I was surprised to read the interview Federico Fellini 
gave to George Bluestone (‘Film Culture,” October 1957), 
First of all, the Cardinal Siri case was not, as Fellini states, 
merely a matter of unimportant “rumors.” In Italy, the case 
provoked violent reaction, even polemics. “Cinema Nuovo” 
(No. 107) wrote on the subject: “ ... We take no part in 
the attack on Fellini which some papers began conducting— 
not altogether politely—after he, confronted with the perplex- 
ing issue of censorship, appealed to the eminent Genovese 
prelate. We limit ourselves to reporting an opinion expressed 
on the matter by Alberto Moravia in ‘Espresso’: ‘It means, 
first of all, that the Italian state is governed by men who, 
because they are Catholics first and citizens second, do not 
have the understanding of the State. It means that the real 
power now is no longer the State’s, but is outside of it. It 
means, finally, that it is useless to have a censorship commis- 
sion and many other such agencies, since the authorities which 
must decide on the last appeal are semewhere else. The story 
of Fellini does but confirm this’.”’ 


What is the trouble between Fellini and “Cinema Nuovo” ? 
We were among the few who defended Fellini; we backed 
him as far as 1 Vitelloni. But we expressed our doubts regard- 
ing La Strada. There is one viewpoint, that of Fellini's film, 
full of mystery, grace—that is, mysticism; then there is another 
viewpoint, that of “Cinema Nuovo,” holding forth a knowl- 
edge of and faith in man, his ability to dominate and modify 
his world, to solve problems within himself and outside him- 
self—in a word, realism. Was it our purpose, in criticizing 
La Strada, to get Fellini to express a world that does not be- 
long to him? events and persons that he could not naturally 
create? It doesn't seem so. But the critic, any critic, has his 
ars poetica. De Sanctis (the great historian of Italian litera- 
ture) and the great realists are our teachers and inspirers, if 
we may use the term. In their names and in their teaching we 
have sought an internal development, a criticism which con- 
tinues to demand explication—a methodology, a character not 
cold and self-centered, but militant. Is all this non-objectivity 
a “prejudice? Objectivity is a myth, if we understand it as 
Fellini and others with him understand it. It is as misleading 
and false as any other myth. There are, of course, “particular 
interests,” even “political ones,” if you wish—but in a large 
and impartial sense, as in cur case. 

It is human and unavoidable that Fellini's poetry, which 
took shape with La Strada, should appear to us both limited 
and irritating, particularly since Cabiria and other films affirm 
the great and uncommon value of his talent. We must not, 
of course, impose our convictions on the personality of the 
director, and so we are forced to accept, for the moment, his 
logic, and comment on this or that isolated sequence as it re- 
flects his talent and direction. Therefore, we don’t say, nor 
have we ever said, that La Strada is a badly directed and acted 
film. We have declared, and do declare, that it is wrong; its 
perspective is wrong. (This personal classification is a relative 
one, derived from our refusal to support that film’s perspective 
and solution.) Nor should one confuse, as Fellini confuses, 
the significance which we have attached to ‘“‘neorealism’’ with 
realism, particularly as elaborated lately in ‘Cinema Nuovo” 
reviews. It might be that these reviews (especially of Fellini's 
films) are somewhat limited by a tone which is, on the whole, 
negative and perhaps polemic. The intention of these reviews, 
however, was to contribute to a wider understanding of the 
director and the overall neorealistic development, in which, 
it seems, Fellini takes only a fragmentary part (in his criti- 
cism of custom or his use of simple denunciation) but to 
which, in any case, he is not a “traitor.” We have spoken of 
the vital trend of the Italian postwar cinema as a new civiliz- 
ing force, a new humanism, but we have always considered 
it a starting point—not a point of arrival, an “end,” a “golden 
era’ beyond which it is not possible to go. We neither con- 
ceal nor reject our personal responsibility for the present un- 
certainty of the Italian cinema (we should have done more 
and better with greater clarity), but one cannot make us re- 
sponsible, as Fellini does, for the specific fact that “some of 
the neorealists seem to think that they cannot make a film 
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unless they have a man in old clothes in front of the camera.” 
And among the “‘some,” to judge from his films, we must 
put Fellini himself. It is evident that the flag, the pin-on-the- 
lapel, of neorealism is not the rags, at least in the external 
sense of the word. Fellini remarks, moreover, in his interview 
that we have not even scratched the surface of Italian life, 
and he is right. “Cinema Nuovo” has always stressed the need 
of a progress from chronicle to history, from short story to 
novel, that is—from neorealism to realism. From this came 
our public and private discussions with Zavattini, a genuine 
exchange of ideas. 

We have not agreed with Zavattini—to take one example 
—on his insistence that the director must not try to influence 
reality in order to expose it, that his job is merely to register 
what goes on in front of the camera. This is chronicle, and 
not history. To this, let us say, Zolaesque method, we have 
preferred and insisted upon an approach like that of Balzac 
or Stendhal—a method which would lead us not to neorealism 
(naturalism in its various aspects) but to the great, the true 
and authentic realism. 

Confronted with the scattered remnants of the postwar ef- 
fort which was the crisis of Italian society, we must now un- 
derstand the crisis of our cinema. We must perceive the 
reasons behind the decadent suggestions of loneliness, the 
return to the past, the search for style and expressive moods 
as seen in some of our “greats” (Visconti, Antonioni, Fellini, 
Castellani) as well as the simultaneous warmth and color 
that, in Fellini’s case, have ascended into the clouds of mys- 
ticism. 

But we would iike to stress again here that an under- 
standing and acknowledgment of stylistic (and in part, artistic) 
values do not necessarily indicate agreement and support. 
Today it is more necessary than ever to get out from under 
the autobiography, the restricted and subjective view of reality, 
and onto that road that has been traveled in the literary field 
in varying degrees by Pavese, Vittorini, and Pratolini. 

I wanted to say this to readers of ‘Film Culture” because, 
in fact, Federico Fellini has not distinguished the negative 
critical judgment from the friendship and honesty of the critic, 
and because these casual accusations of dishonesty that he 
directs at Italian critics in general and “Cinema Nuovo” in 
particular are quite undeserved. 


GUIDO ARISTARCO. 


THE FILM SOCIETY SCENE 
Edited by Robert Hughes and Gideon Bachmann 


C. Cameron Macauley is a film producer and teacher at the 
University of Wisconsin. For six years he has served as 
faculty adviser for the Wisconsin Film Society, and he is now 
the Information Officer for the American Federation of Film 
Societies. 


A CRITICAL AUDIENCE FOR FILM — IN WISCONSIN 

The importance of film as a major cultural force is in 
evidence everywhere. Critical consideration of its value and 
character is not solely the domain of the film critic; it is also 
very much the business of the film-consuming public. Do 
those who make up this great nebulous audience wish only to 
be lulled by the moving images and sounds? Are they empty 
of all desire to develop within themselves an inquiring and 
critical attitude? Perhaps too frequently the answer is “Yes.” 
It is common to find an entirely passive majority. 

But there are encouraging signs that within the film’s 
heterogeneous audience a unique minority is growing: a mi- 
nority marked by a keen critical interest in film as a major 
cultural force and a modern art form. 

Within the past three years, for example, the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin has offered more 
than ten special adult classes in the study of film — not in 
Wisconsin's largest cities, but in small cities and towns. More 
than 25 major feature films from a dozen different countries 
are available from the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction for 


in-state educational use at low rentals: films like Orpheus, 
Ivan the Terrible, Hamlet, Louisiana Story and The Great Ad- 
venture. A film study manual with study guides for these 
films has gone through three editions. 

In spite of such encouraging signs, our colleges and uni- 
versities are traditionally slow to establish film as a subject 
area in their curricula. Too often film is taught as an adjunct 
to education, drama, or television. It is seldom accepted, full 
stature, as a unique medium of expression. 

Informally, however, many universities and colleges have 
fostered a serious interest in the film through campus film 
societies and film series. This is seen throughout the land — 
from Reed College to Dartmouth, and from the University 
of Alaska to the University of Puerto Rico — campus film 
societies showing and seriously considering important old 
films and exciting new arrivals. 

In fact, it is doubtful whether the statewide film study 
program in Wisconsin would have gained University support 
without the sincere interest paid to film throughout the re- 
markable history of a student film society on the Madison 
campus. 

February will mark the three-hundredth scheduled film and 
the tenth continuous year of the Wisconsin Film Society. 

Governed from the start by a democratic constitution, the 
society was organized by students who felt the need of a care- 
fully selected film series, in spite of ample opportunities for 
seeing fine films in the area. It is a Society in the truest sense, 
too. Its membership is voluntary, and its common goals stem 
from a serious interest in good film. 

Many major decisions are resolved by the deliberation of 
the entire membership. The constitution requires that large 
expenditures be controlled by the Society as a whole. Even 
the selection of films is determined by an annual vote of the 
membership. 

Seven regular film programs are shown each semester, usual- 
ly with the addition of a bonus program: often a film-maker 
presenting his work. 

Membership means much more than a chance to attend the 
film showings: each member may take part in film discussion 
forums, work actively in the Society's administration, write 
program notes, become a candidate for election to office, and 
enjoy many additional privileges through the Society’s proud 
affiliation with the American Federation of Film Societies 
(film and magazine discounts, regional previews, grants-in-aid 
to attend the national convention, etc.). In turn, the Society 
has given AFFS its fullest support, even in the planning stage 
before the Federation’s inception. An international archive of 
film program notes is maintained by the Wisconsin Film So- 
ciety, and volunteer workers also operate a program-notes ex- 
change service for all AFFS member societies. In addition, a 
film source and information project is getting a start here. At 
least a dozen AFFS members from various parts of the country 
are working with the Society to create a comprehensive film- 
source card index. Information on over 200 films has already 
been supplied from Wisconsin to AFFS members in reply to 
their special requests. 


The Wisconsin Film Society's five annually-elected officers 
(traditionally students) form an Executive Board, advised by 
any number of regular members wishing to attend their open 
meetings. Election is in February, at the end of the fall 
semester, and the officers-elect join the incumbents to launch 
the second semester's program. Then the new season is begun 
in the fall with experienced officers. Good leadership usually 
seems to rise by election; and in recent years, especially, the 
leaders have done a superlative job. Those students most en- 
thusiastic and discriminating about film seem eager to help 
continue an ongoing program, democratically supported and 
smoothly presented. 


The Wisconsin Film Society has always taken pains to dis- 
cover the will of its members. Each year there have been 
ballots to determine what films members wish to see or what 
past films they found best, to determine if they approve a 
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proposed activity or simply to discover their opinions. Most 
recently, under the excellent and imaginative leadership of the 
current president, Henry Breitrose, a survey was begun to 
determine the composition of the membership. 

The initial survey brought these revealing facts to light: 86% 
of the membership comes from the University’s College of 
Letters and Science (with only a handful from the Schools of 
Agriculture, Education, and Engineering); that the member- 
ship is made up of 15% faculty, 30% graduate students (some 
are also faculty), 38% upper classmen (as opposed to almost 
no freshmen). There are 8% more women members than men; 
73% were members during previous years. 

Such is the essential composition of a group of enthusiastic 
film viewers, an unusual group because they seem to know what 
they want and are respected for their opinions. (Many have 
recently indicated a firm desire to see more silent films, a 
choice the officers could not have surely predicted but have 
already acted upon.) 

As a whole, in this voluntary society, there seems to be a 
large number of people who want good films just as they 
want good books, art, and music, along with the chance to 
exercise and refine their critical discrimination. 

C. CAMERON MACAULEY 


NEXT MONTH: Jack Ellis, of Northwestern University, 
on “Film Societies and Film Education.” 


FILM SOCIETY FILM PRODUCTION 

Some film societies are taking the step from the mere 
seeing to the making of films. The Experimental Cinema 
Group Workshop at the University of Colorado is one such 
instance. Here, every Saturday, film society members meet to 
examine classic films from a technical standpoint, determine 
how the great directors put their films together, and then go 
out to shoot their own footage, with a view to learning for 
themselves how to make better movies. 

Under the direction of experimental film-makers Stan Brak- 
hage and Stan Phillips, and spurred on by the sparkplug ac- 
tivity of Gladney Oakley, a small group is learning in this 
way more about motion pictures than is possible through 
screening sessions and program notes alone. The group has 
succeeded in obtaining some free raw footage and the help 
of a Denver lab, and their intention is not to make a film, but 
simply to film. Specific projects may come later, or never, but 
every “graduate” of the Experimental Cinema Group Work- 
shop, a purely voluntary group, will be equipped for a film job. 

Similar activities have for some time been going on at 
Yale, where the local film society's income is used for small- 
scale productions, and at Wayne State University, where the 
film society has been shooting its own experimental films. 

CENSORSHIP SUBJECT OF PUBLIC PANEL 

In view of aroused public interest in motion picture cen- 
sorship following the recent Supreme Court and New York 
State Appellate Court decisions in the cases of the films Game 
of Love and Garden of Eden, both decisions indicating a pos- 
sible future elimination of film censorship on the state level, 
the World Affairs Center of the United States, in cooperation 
with the New York Film Council and the American Federation 
of Film Societies, is organizing a public discussion of censor- 
ship. It will be held on Saturday afternoon, March 1, at the 
World Affairs Center, United Nations Plaza and 47th Street, 
New York City. Members of the panel will include exhibitors, 
distributors, censors, film producers, and critics. 

“FILM: BOOK 1” is the title of the first number of an 
annual which Grove Press will publish for the American Fed- 
eration of Film Societies. This book will focus on the audi- 
ence and on the film-maker’s relation to it, and the film 
society movement will receive considerable emphasis. Among 
the contributors to the book are Agee, Fellini, Knight, Kra- 

FREE CINEMA: On February 13 at 5 p.m. Tony Richard- 
son, director of Momma Don't Allow as well as three stage 
cauer, McLaren, Mekas, Osborn, Siepmann, Stoney, and Zavat- 
tini. The editor is Robert Hughes. 
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productions currently running in New York, will meet with 
members of the American Federation of Film Societies, the 
New York Film Council, and Cinema 16 to discuss “Free 
Cinema” and the work of the British Film Institute Experi- 
mental Production Committee. The place: World Affairs 
Center, 345 East 46 Street, New York City. 

WESTERN PREVIEW: Among the films best liked at this 
AFFS preview were Thursday's Children, Listen to Britain, 
A Modern Musketeer, Rhythm of a City, Umberto D., Wed- 
lock, Olympia, Trut’, Children Who Draw, Song of the Prairie, 
Ugetsu, and Assassination of King Alexander. 

EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: John Adams, assistant 
curator of the Museum of Modern Art Film Library, now on 
leave of absence at the Cinémathéque Frangaise, will serve as 
AFFS European representative during the coming year. 

INFORMATION SHEETS: AFFS has worked out a joint 
project with the Canadian Federation to co-publish the 2- to 
8-page Information Sheets on feature films which the CFFS 
has been distributing to its members for some time. 


HITCHCOCK by Eric Rohmer and Claude Chabrol. Clas- 
siques du Cinéma series. 184 pp. Ill. Editions Universitaires, 
72 Blvd. Saint-Germain, Paris. 1957. 390 frs. French text. 

Latest in an excellent series that already includes com- 
panion volumes on Ford, De Sica, Eisenstein and Chaplin 
(with Clair, Vidor, Welles, Bunuel, Renoir, Rossellini, Mur- 
nau and Stroheim to come), this very partisan study analyzes 
all 48 films of Hitchcock to date and places them in their 
historical and psychological context. Bit by bit, his essential 
themes are revealed and the characteristics of his style limned 
in sharp relief as that style ripened over the years. Abundantly 
documented, testimony to the authors’ formidable research, 
Rohmer and Chabrol not only know their subject but love 
him, which doesn’t in the least interfere with their objectivity. 
To sum up: they regard Hitchcock on a par with Murnau and 
Eisenstein as a creator of forms in the cinema. Of course, 
there is a “Hitchcock cult” among the French cinéasts but 
they appreciate him for the right reasons, which is what 
counts. There is a brief ‘‘filmographie’’ of his work and 24 
full-page stills. Decidedly recommended to all Hitchcock fans, 
as who isn’t? 

—H. G. W. 


TELEVISION PRODUCTION by Harry Wayne McMahan. 
New York: Hastings House, 1957. 231 pp. Ill. Price: $7.50. 

An encyclopedic handbook on the techniques and terms of 
television today. Written in a form of dictionary, it covers 
exhaustively and authoritatively subjects such as programming, 
lighting, camera, animation, sound, film editing, special ef- 
fects, advertising, live TV production, etc. Recommended for 
television and motion picture workers. 


ALSO RECEIVED: 


LE FILM DU MOIS, No. 1, Vol. 1. GEP, 13, rue de 
Teheran, Paris 8. An issue devoted to Federico Fellini's 
Cabiria. 


FILM JOURNAL, July 1957. 5 Zetland Road, Mont Al- 
bert, Victoria, Australia. Joel Greenberg: ‘The Films of 
George Cukor’; an index to the films of George Cukor is 
included. 


BIANCO E NERO, October 1957. Via Caio Mario 13, 
Rome. Articles on the 1957 Venice Film Festival with a com- 
plete list and credits of films screened during the festival, in- 
cluding retrospectives; also contains filmographies of Dupont, 
Kirsanov, and Ophuls. November issue: Lino del Fra writes 
on Aldo Vergano; a filmography of Aldo Vergano is included. 


DEUTSCHE FILMKUNST, October 1957. Friedrichstrasse 
109, Berlin N. 4 (East Germany). “Die Erfindung des Kine- 
matographen im Lichte neuer Forschungsergebnisse,” I. Soko- 
low; reviews of current DEFA-Studio productions. 


STUDIO, October 1957. Occamstrasse 8, Munich 23. As 
in its previous issues, Studio continues to give excerpts of 
reviews and articles on various directors and films. Among 
the films discussed in the October issue are: Ecstasy, El camino 
de la Vida, Le Sang a la Téte, The Glass Menagerie, A Hatful 
of Rain, and others. 


FICHE FILMOGRAPHIQUE, No. 130: Raices (Benito 
Alazraki). Published by 1.D.H.E.C., 92, Champs-Elysées, 
Paris 8. 


CAHIERS DU CINEMA, No. 77. 146, Champs-Elysées, 
Paris 8. “Clouzot au travail, ou le régne de la terreur,” Fran- 
cois Truffaut; “Les Dames du Bois de Boulogne,”’ Jean Coc- 
teau. 


ISSKUSTVO KINO, No. 10, 1957. Moscow. Excerpts 
from S. M. Eisenstein’s scenario for October; also articles by 
Vassiliev, Ermler, Armstam, Yutkevich, Kozintsev, and others. 


CINEMA NUOVO, No. 119, 1957. Via Andegari, 4, 
Milan. Diary,” Cesare Zavattini; an interview with 
Blasetti; filmography cf Glenn Ford; an analysis of Le Notti 
Bianche, Guido Aristarco. No. 120-121; An excerpt from 
Dylan Thomas, script “The Doctor and the Devils’; a sym- 
posium on script--writing: Cesare Zavattini, Luigi Chiarini, 
Alberto Moravia, Vasco Pratolini, and others; a filmography 
of Vittorio Gassman. 


GOOD READING ABOUT MOTION PICTURES by 
Richard Dyer MacCann and Michael Jorrin. Department of 
Cinema, University of Southern California. An annotated list 
of books in English on various aspects of cinema. 


TO OUR READERS 


The next issue of "Film Culture" will be an 
enlarged issue (March-April) and will appear at 
the end of March. It will be devoted mainly to 
ERICH VON STROHEIM, with contributions 
by THOMAS QUINN CURTISS, RICHARD 
WATTS JR., RUDOLF ARNHEIM, LOTTE H. 
EISNER, RENE CLAIR, HERMAN G. WEIN- 
BERG, and others; it will also include excerpts 
from von Stroheim letters, scripts, and other 
material. 


As editors, we have taken upon ourselves the duties relating 
directly to the publication of this magazine. But the ultimate 
realization of our aims will largely depend upon the response and 
effective financial support of our readers. You can help us by 
being our sponsor. 


Film Culture is not a private enterprise: it is the common under- 
taking of all those who are concerned with the development of a 
genuine cinematic culture in our country. 


SPONSORS 


James Ageey, Hans Richter, Jerome Hill, Siegfried Kracauer, 
Contemporary Films, Inc., Lewis Jacobs, Helen Levitt, Gordon Hen- 
dricks, George C. Stoney, Louis and Bebe Barron, Amos Vogel, 
Felix Marti-Ibanez, Elodie Osborn, Herman G. Weinberg, Sidney 
Berkowitz?, Peter Hollander, Willard Van Dyke, Edwy B. Lee, 
Thomas Brandon, George Capsis, Robert Harrison, Richard Kraft, 
Len Lye, Francis Lee, David Flaherty, Frances Flaherty, Roger 
Tilton, Robert R. Vickrey, Richard S. Brummer, A. P. Fenin, 
William S. Kenly, Donald Phelps, Henwar Rodakiewicz, Robert M. 
Campbell, Arthur Knight, Albert Lewin, Film Directions, Inc., 
Rosalind Kossoff, Martin Kamin, P. G. Krishnayya, Edward Har- 
rison, Paul Falkenberg, Shirley Clarke, Salvatore T. Covino, 
James E. Davis, Francisco Forcade, Alexander Hammid, Daniele 
Lusa, Sondra Berkowitz. 


The Living Novel and how our 
contemporary novelists feel 
about its present and future is 
discussed in an exclusive tape- 
recorded interview with literary 
critic Granville Hicks by Frank 
Kuenstler in the current issue of 
Intro Bulletin, the only literary 
newspaper of its kind in the 
U. S. A. Also in this issue: a 
personal interview with novelist 
Nelson Algren; Free Cinema 
and Creativity by Jonas Mekas; 
an article on Television Criti- 
cism; a short story by Adolfas 
Mekas; reviews, art news, & 
commentary on all the arts. Sub- 
scribe today. Send $2.50 for 
a year's subscription (12 issues) 
to Intro Bulletin, Box 860, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17, 
New York. 


L'EROTISME AU CINEMA by 
Lo Duca. 220 pages, hundreds 
of illustrations. Sent postpaid 
(cash with order): $7.50. 


DER WEG DES FILMS, die Ges- 
chichte der Kinematographie, 
by Friedrich v. Zglinicki. 992 
pages, 890 illustrations. Post- 
paid: $12.50. 


We have a large selection of 
imported books on motion pic- 
tures. List on request. 


HACKER ART BOOKS, 57 
West 54th Street, New York 19, 
New York. 
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VINCNTE MINNELLI, 
Catherine de la Roche; 


CESARE ZAVATTINI, 
George N. Fenin; WIL- 
LIAM WELLMAN, Wil- 
liam K. Everson; JAMES 
AGEE, Robert Hughes; 
PRESTON STURGES, An- 


drew Sarris. 


INDEXES TO THE 


"Film Culture," in cooper- 
ation with the American 
Federation of Film Societ- 
ies, announces the first 
five indexes to the work 
of directors and screen- 


writers. 


All indexes are 32 pp. and 
priced at 50 cents, with 
the exception of the Min- 
nelli Index which is 64 pp. 
and priced at $1.00. 


Each volume contains bio- 
graphical articles, film in- 
dexes and descriptions, ar- 
ticles on the director's 
working methods, a bib- 
liography, and 4 pages of 
illustrations. 


Orders are being accept- 
ed now at a special pre- 
publication price of $2.25 
for all five indexes. 


For bulk orders on con- 
signment to book stores, 
film societies, and for for- 
eign distributors, please 
write to "Film Culture," 
215 West 98 Street, New 
York 25, N. Y. 


All five indexes will be 
published in 1958, with 
the first volume scheduled 
to appear in March. 


WORK OF DIRECTORS AND SCREEN-WRITERS 
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